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To Our Readers ~ 


You can help three people if you will take the time to write a 
letter to one or more of our advertisers after reading this month’s 
number of the NATIONAL, telling them what you think of the 
magazine and why their advertisements appeal to you. 

You will help US by making the advertiser realize that you 
take a personal interest in the NATIONAL. 

You will help THEM by telling them why their advertising 


interests you. 

And you will help YOURSELF because nothing helps so 
MAGAZINE much in securing new advertising accounts as an evidence of the 
readers’ personal interest in a publication, and because the more 
revenue we derive from our advertising pages, the lower we can 

make the subscription price. ’ 
We have already reduced the subscription price for 1922 to 

$2.00—a reduction of 40 cents per year. 


BOSTON 


EDITED BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 

















To Advertisers:—— December 30, 1921 


While in attendance at all the public meetings of the Confer— 
ence at Washington, our editor,-Joe Mitchell Chapple, gathered some inkling 
of the trend of thought of our foreign visitors toward international trade 
relations that we believe will be of vital interest to every business man 
and advertiser in America. 

It was a prominent British trade magnate who advanced the 
thought that "The surest way to start the business ball rolling in the 
coming year is for every man who has a commodity to sell, to place upon 
that commodity the lowest price consistent with a reasonable return upon 
his invested capital over and above the cost of raw material and manu— 
facturing expense." 

A leading American manufacturer and business man in reply 
stated that "It is as easy to make low prices as to make high prices— 
that it is merely a matter of individual initiative." 

It was a companion of Viviani who remarked after paying a 
hotel bill, "The War is over—over there; isn't it about time that it was 
over—over here, so far as war-—inflated prices are concerned?" 

The NATIONAL MAGAZINE believes that a great and shining business 
slogan for the dawning of the epochal New Year of 1922 is indicated in the 
thoughts expressed above, and this is it: "Make Lower Prices Make More 
Business." 





In line with that belief we have initiated a sweeping cut in ad— 
vertising rates for space in the pages of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. We call your 
particular attention to our new rate card as of December lst, 1921, to apply 
on all advertising appearing in or subsequent to the January, 1922, issue. 

This radical decrease in rates, together with a most gratifying 
increase in the number of new subscribers booked during the latter half 
of 1921, will, we are absolutely confident, make the NATIONAL MAGAZINE an 
advertising value equal to that of any American publication. 

We are especially soliciting the small space ads. We believe 
that the double-—spread idea has been greatly overdone, and that a reaction 
toward normalcy in the amount of space used by the individual advertiser 
is about due. We believe also that dollar for dollar, the purchaser of 
smaller units of space receives better proportionate returns from his 
advertising investment than the purchaser of page and double page space. 

In the matter of reducing advertising rates the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE is taking the initiative among American monthly publications. It 
confidently looks for others to follow its lead. 

This reduction is based on the success we are having in our 
drive for 100,000 new subscribers, who are coming to us direct by mail. 

May we have your support to the extent of an increased use 
of space in the pages of the NATIONAL during 1922? 


A Happy New Year! 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
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ORD NORTHCLIFFE, one of the most 
L powerful personages in the world, and owner 
of over a hundred publications in Europe, de- 
clares that in the acquisition of this immense 
public force there was but one outstanding maxim 
adopted and put to use. He believed that people 
are interested in people. They want to see 
what people look like. They want intimate bio- 
graphical’sketches about them. This maxim has 
always been applied to his endeavors, with the 
result he has been rewarded a hundredfold. 

* * * 


ie pages of the NATIONAL are prepared with 
this identical aim—‘‘Mostly About People.” 
We know that the world is large and that all 
great people are not centralized in one locality. 
We know that life stimulus consists of “keeping 
in the swim of things.’’ A constant attainment 
of not only current news but biographical reading 
matter concerning people as well, is what the 
world yearns for. 
+ * * 

tigen “hope chest’”’ has expanded several kilo- 

meters within the last month. We find that 
at last we are convincing people of the Na- 
TIONAL’S mission. Our subscribers are telling 
us what they think of the periodical. They, like 
us, find in it a magazine written for the purpose 
of presenting to the public an unprejudiced view 
of today’s issues and of the men back of them. 

From the standpoint of ‘‘news direct,’’ it can- 
not be said that the NATIONAL lacks in quantity 
and quality, for its text is sometimes passed 
directly into the hands of its editor even before 
the news-sheet gets it, and always is it given 
him at the time of official announcement. Ac- 
companying its ‘‘sketches about people’ are 
sticks covering their acts, the latest thing they 
have ‘‘swung,”’ the outlook on the immediate 
future as they plan it. 

The NATIONAL is all people’s periodical, for it 
covers the affairs of those who have a direct 
bearing on whatever affects you. Your citizen- 
ship, your liberty and independence, your na- 
tional privileges, and your social and business 
interest—they are all made or waived at Wash- 
ington, and from Washington the editor of the 
NATIONAL gets his news direct. 

* * ” 


ITH the reappearance of old Father Time 

and of ‘‘the joyous peal of bells’ are 
heralded into your home a series of articles that 
will serve to enlarge still more the field the 
NATIONAL has hitherto embraced. 

Major J. L. MacSwiggen, one of our staff, 
served with the Red Cross overseas and has 
returned to America after a four-year stay in 
Europe. He is fairly loaded down with more 
“live stuff” about the people, the land, and the 
customs of Europe than he can capably manage 
in one periodical. He has trekked across all 
the European countries, numbering twenty-nine. 
Only Finland escaped him. Like the editor him- 
self, he has hobnobbed with countless lords and 
ladies, and, best of all, lived among the people. 
In running an article concerning one country in 
each issue of the NATIONAL, he will give you more 
than intimate reading about European royalty, 
European proletariat, and the new-born nations. 

7 * - 

One perhaps becomes more wary each year 
when on the first month resolutions are made. 
It is discovered that the weight of mental reser- 
vations in the making of these resolves is decid- 
edly heavier than the resolve itself. 

There is no more lucrative resolve on hand for 
you at the beginning of the year 1922 than that 
of adding to your list of monthly periodicals tt.e 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
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L Look Across the Ocean 


(Stevenson's unpublished prophecy of America) 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
“The Beloved Vagabond ™ 


L look across the ocean, I see the great new nation, 
Hind kneel upon the shore, New spirit and new scope 

I look out seaward—westward, Rise there from the sea’s round shoulder,— 
My heart swells more and more. A splendid sun of hope! 


I see it and I tremble— 
My voice is full of tears— 


America tread softly, 
You bear the fruit of vears. 


Note:—The above poem, never previously published, is not altogether complete, 
although it seems that another two lines might have rounded it out. In any case, it is 
unique among the manuscripts of Stevenson, in that it is addressed to America. It was 
written in a spirit of great faith in the future of our country, and exhibits an almost 
mystic ten:ity in the hope it cherishes for what America shall achieve in the present 
Conference. Senator Lodge quoted Stevenson twice in his notable address on the four- 
power pact, insuring the peace of the Pacific which Stevenson loved. 


Copyrighted by Bibliophile Society 
Reproduced by special permission in THe NationaL MaGazine 
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«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


A WHILE the stoutly-declared New Year's resolutions On the wall of his office in the Capitol is a picture of Nelson 
refurbished perennially and sworn to again in good Dingley, that sturdy statesman from the state of Maine, who 
faith, while these sanctimonious forms flood other was counted one of the greatest tariff experts of his time. 
places, the department reports in Washington, Chairman Fordney bids him good-morning regularly. 
dealing with everything from statistics on Ger- There is also evidence of exhibits, produced at different 
man measles to orchards in Michigan, are filed in hearings, over which Chairman Fordney presided. Here are 
the various offices of Uncle Sam's meeting-houses clam shells as clam shells, as rough pearl, as refined pearl, and 
along the Potomac. Legislation begins with a in the last row as the pearl button. Here are stamping 
resolution. machines that greatly impress some buttons. 

These reports printed immediately with scareheads in the I was reminded of that very popular nursery game of *But- 
newspapers, make the most interesting reading aside from city ton, button, who's got the button?” which has claimed even 
directories, telephone books and dictionaries. Sometimes they you for victim at one time. A cynical friend present remarked, 
do not reach the public until two or three months afterwards. ° 
Even then our free-of-speech-Americans absorb their text long 
after the ink has dried on their signatures. Their contents 
prove to be the subject of private drawing-room, corner 
grocery, and club-room gossip all over the country—all the year 
round—perennial as well as annual. 

That invisible, but none the less potent, public opinion 
presumed to be focused at Washington, the source of power. 
displays here its rights as public opinion to circulate at will 
Conscious of its lordliness, it withholds the final morsel of 
crystallized information in the show window, while the public 
themselves gaze wistfully and hungrily in at the display of 
erudite wares. The mastication and digestion of reports by 
this dictator is a slow process, but it is an approved process 
because it inures to public health. 

The short-story writer or novelist has in these mammoth 
sheaves of reports, such good stuff for reprint and re-weaving 
into manuscript form that I am at a loss to account for his 
overlooking this romantic phase of American life. 

A chosen and privileged insider scanning these miles of 

documents wonders at the patience of man and _ printers. 
The clerk who files them wonders whether his summer's 
vacation will occur in November of this year or February of 
the succeeding. After he has half of his filing, he probably 
concludes preparations for a sick leave. Those responsible fo: 
the typing of these reports, have long since placed a halo on 
their heads and passed on. 

Could the proofreaders (the only ones who read all) have 
the power of selection, they might discover not a few “‘best 
sellers” buried in these tons of super-calendered paper that 
grace the crypt and document room. 


* * * * 


T the left of the main entrance to the House of Represen- 
tatives is the old room of the Ways and Means Committee 
Here Chairman Fordney has held steady intercourse with 
the diplomatic world during those trying days when tariff bills 
were bills merely “growing up.” When he is not presiding at 
the meetings of the committee in the House Office Building, it is 
assured one will find him here in the House. 
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musingly, “What a useless waste of buttons zigzag and wend 
their tranquil way up and down woman's cervical vertebrae! 
Useful commodities that have become Americanized and thus 
reduced to the station of mere ornaments!" 

To strengthen his assertion he began an immediate discourse 
on “buttons” as enrolled into service of the female sex. 

True, we will always puzzle ourselves over the office of those 
two buttons that go with every dress suit’s coat-tails. We will 
never know why 
two buttons on a 
coat-sleeve are al- 
lowed to show 
their shiny round 
faces, as | have 
never found 
enough courage to 
ask the tailor the 
reason for the but- 
ton being there. 

So much for 
buttons. 

On the walls are 
pictures of great 
logs of the Pacific 
Coast, indicating 
the life work of 
Joseph W.Fordney 
as a lumberman. 
Many tariff bills 
have been made 
here after they 
have runthe 
gauntlet of the 
committee. It was 
here that Sam 
Randall welcomed 
the young Con- 
gressman Joe Can- 
non Illinois 
before Joe had 
learned how to 
smoke cigars. - It 
was here that William McKinley rendered those services that 
later helped to. make him President of the United States. 

It is the ortémtoom in the Capitol provided with mosquito 
screen—a reminder of the many long summer nights in which 
weighty deliberations out-stayed a cal! of reveille among 
mosquito camps. 

From this room Chairman Fordney can step across the hall 
and watch the “Humphs” and ‘M’mms’ 
on the floar. 


irom 


MISS DOROTHY FRANCIS 


The ‘‘Merry Widow” in Henry W. Savage's new 
production of Franz Lehar’s famous operetta 


of tariff legislature 
Should he not be satisfied with his throne? 


* * * ~ 


HEN I heard the “Merry Widow ': was to be presented 
at. the National Theatre in Washingtdn, and that 
Dorothy Francis’ of Boston was to star in this world-famous 
operetta, a prodiigtion of Lehar’s, I did not bother to even 
shoot my cuffsybyt tore out of the hotel and into the National. 
Dorothy al had studied in Boston and she was Ameri- 
can—very Amefitan. She was a singer the mention of whose 
name had come:to my ears before. I remembered her as the 
dear friend of David Bispham. In fact it was due to the late 
master opera singer that,.Miss Francis said, she owed what 
success was hers at this time. Her father. also a friend of the 
late baritone’s, died not many years ago, and not until after 
his death had Miss Francis ventured into a concert career. 
I will let her tell her own story, however 
_ “Meeting David Bispham one afternoon in front of Carnegie 
Hall, I told him of my plans of wanting to sing in public. He 
was singing a concert that evening and at the moment was on 
his way to his studio to go over one or two of his numbers with 


an accompanist. He invited me to join him, and to my delight 
went through his entire evening's program for me, singing as 
encores ballads and arias, all that I requested. 

“When he had finished, I was so inspired and stimulated | 
lost all the self-consciousness | might otherwise have felt, and 
when Mr. Bispham said, ‘Now it is your turn to entertain. 
I sang on and on. He was the most responsive audience I have 
ever sung to. When I finished he said, “You are meant for 
opera—give up the concert idea.’ Because of his advice alone 
I changed my career and went out to seek an engagement in 
a small opera company where I could learn something about 
acting as well as singing. Mr. Bispham counseled me to insist 
on getting big roles to sing no matter how humble the organ- 
izatjon, rather than small parts in a big opera company. 

“Well, I made the mark purely because I believed in what 
Mr. Bispham told me, and I think the people of my country 
have forgiven me for being native-born and retaining my 
American name, for I have given them the best that | was 
capable of doing.” 

Only after I had heard her sing on the stage and her story 
behind the stage did I remember to shoot those cuffs of mine. 
My enthusiasm could hardly have been measured by the foot- 
rule just then, for Dorothy Francises, such as this typical 
American prima donna, are rare. Seldom is it a successful 
American singer will allow her own name to be used on the 
concert and operatic stage, if for no other reason than that 
they fear their prestige is in danger. It is an erroneous, absurd 
attitude! 

* *” * * 


O greater, no more compelling or magnetic dome ever 
existed in the world than the dome that looks out upon 
the people of America from Washington. 

I have been comrade to it for thirty years. It has looked 
down upon me in a hundred of its moods. I am convinced 
that, month by month, it has grown to expect my coming, and 
that it always plans a surprise for me by changing its dress to 
suit its mood. Not because I am proud of my country do | 
consider this dome at Washington the greatest of the three 
world domes. The St. Peter and the St. Paul are magnificent 
majestic, and coldly unchangeable. The dome at Washington 
is as near like unto the manner of a person as any inanimate 
granite or marble could be. It is as lifelike as you and me. 

One is a friend to another only when another's faults have 
been discovered and have been allowed to interfere not by 
repelling. So with the Capitol dome. In spite of its moods, 
now reluctant to attract, now impelling in their magnetism, 
it is my co-partner. It is a human enough friend for any man. 

| have looked upon the Capitol dome in all kinds of weather. 
The snows of winter have seemed to cover its body with a 
protective cloak of integrity, and its virgin-like whiteness was 
the more accentuated when down below on the broad avenues 
the tread of a thousand people discolored the snow that covered 
the streets. I have seen it when, like London, “‘all was fog 
and mist.’ Still it rose up into the air as splendidly as on a 
perfect summer's day. The gray of the sky immediately above 
it reflected its tone in the green-glass of its hemisphere, and— 

| have seen it in Spring, when Washington had not fully 
attained her verdant mantle, but when the buds on tree and 
bush seemed like so many impatient little children, eager to 
burst forth into greater physical bulk. Then the bronze figure 
of Liberty, although still thirty feet, seemed to gather toward 
her still greater height, as if stretching herself to announce to 
the heavens above the coming of Spring and youth. 

| have seen the dome when war cast a shroud about America s 
city as it sent out, day after day, armies of men of whom she 
heard no more. The dome mourned also. A vapory sub- 
stance defiant of classification seemed to hang over it on the 
calmest, sunniest day. She had donned her mourning veil, and 
her grief was all the more pitiable to see because of her muteness. 

At all hours of the day have I gazed at this ‘dome of moods” 
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from sunrise to sunset. 
invisible, transparent veil was lifted from it to become more 


With each approaching hour some 


discernible to the eye. Then as twilight gathered and men 
turned their faces homeward after the day's labor. these veils 
were wrapped about its body again, and all but the bronze 
figure, that sentinel on duty at the top. seemed to draw itself 
into oblivion. 

Only Liberty kept the watch. Liberty reigned night and day, 
summer and winter, in war as in peace. And she will always 
keep the faith! 

* * 


td * 








EN are strange creatures. They will journey from 
America to Persia in order to furnish their homes with 
a certain rug, a certain piece of pottery, all of which they could 
have purchased at home, probably two squares away. They 
will starve themselves, grow feverish and foolish, trying to 
write passionate verse, passionatas and symphonies. Writers 
will journey to the far-away South Sea Isles in order to conjure 
a novel plot for a serial story—and yet the humanness of all 
peoples lies directly in front of our very doorstep, waiting to 
be utilized. 

Maeterlinck needs to go no farther than our government 
hospitals for the World War wounded to find themes for drama, 
for verse or prose. If he once entered the grounds of the Walter 
Reid Hospital at Washington. he would find the keynote of 
life's drama, the tuning-fork belonging to that huge instrument 
of destruction, the war-god Mars. 

A bed patient, soldier and philosopher lay on his face in one 
of the beds of Ward He was approached. During the 
conversation that followed it was learned that he had been 
in that bed for three years. He was not able to lay on his 
back—he had slept in what would ordinarily be thought an 
impossible position every night for three years 

His disposition? He was a farceur by necessity. He pointed 
to the veranda outside and remarked, ‘That is my summer 
home. This, my winter home. Am I not fortunate?” 

Outside, the rhythmic beat of a crutch pounding the sidewalk 
bespoke the appearance of a one-legged officer whose noncha- 
lance may or may not have been forced. 

If you visited the hospital, the thought would as surely 
strike you as it did me: “Would I have borne it all, had I been 
that wreck you see lying over there on yonder cot, with seven 
Dakins tubes stuck into my back? Would it have been any 
easier for me to have resisted that recurring but fatal thought, 
‘Why stand all this, when it is so much easier to give up?" 

Are we any nearer to God, forgetting that these poor chaps lay 
isolated out there, counting the hours, the days, and the weeks. 
. —for what purpose? Are we not falsely ambitious to forget 
this unpleasant unromantic memory of war, in our seeking of 
contentment and civil liberty? What right have we to gloat 
over our escape just because these young fellows took our place 
in the trenches, to stop bullets and the flay of machine-guns? 
That is what we are doing every day we refuse to think of them, 
to send them a letter, to visit them. 

When you ate your turkey and cranberry sauce during the 
holidays, did you save a wishbone or a thought for these pros- 
trate buddies? When you woke up on Thanksgiving Day 
morning and murmured a prayer of thanks to God, did the 
thought occur to you that you had more reason to pour out a 
grateful heart to heaven at this time than at any other previous 
time? Did you not feel luxurious in contemplating your 
health, your friends, your pleasures, the possession of all your 
limbs and faculties? 





* * * * 


‘T'e Pacific islands look radically different these days. 
In the light of the Peace Conference, they are assuming 
Proportions so great as to be compared only with world issues. 

Significant among the incidents that have followed in the 
wake of that word “‘understanding.”’- which has come home to 































































































LILLIAN AND DOROTHY GISH.* 


Appearing in D. W. Griffith's latest film production, “Orphans 
of the Storm,’ a spectacular screen adaptation of “The Two 
Orphans,” a play inseparably associated with tragic historic 
interest as the staged production being enacted at Ford's Theatre, 
Washington, on the evening of the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln. As Henrietta and Louise, the two lone orphans help- 
lessly adrift in the terrific maelstrom of the French Revolution, 
these scintillatirig stars of the silver sheet present a most moving 
and impressive characterization of the uttermost extremes of 
human emotion, from the tender, protecting love of ' Henrietta 
toward her beautiful but blind adopted sister Louise, through the 
horrific scenes attendant upon the Reign of Terror to the heart- 
wrenching parting of the two orphans as Henrietta jqurneys in 
the jolting tumbrel to the guillotine—and the final happy reunion 
with one of the orphans reprieved from death and the other 
restored to sight ' 


us with such a broader meaning since the opening of the 
Conference, is the case of Armour & Company, recently an 
issue between the New Zealand Government and the State 
Department of the United States. 

It was called to the attention of the State Department that 
this concern, whose branch house is in New Zealand, had been 
refused a license to export meat products to London. Sir 
Francis Bell, representing the New Zealand Government, 
stated during the controversy with American Consul-General 
D. F. Wilbur that the refusal of the New Zealand Government 
to allow Armour & Company such a license, was based on a 
statement made by the Federal Trade Board itself, at a hearing. 
that this packing house concern was a meat trust. 

The American Consul stated in reply that this action of the 
New Zealand Government was indeed based on such a report 
made and submitted in 1918, but that it was not in any way 
a verdict or a conclusion decided by a court or Congress. It 
was merely an ex-parte statement. He declared further that 
the men making this report at the time were a party of extrem- 
ists employed during the Wilsonian administration, who were 
afterward rewarded with jobs. 

The protest he filed was to the effect that the New Zealand 
Government had been guilty of a gross inconsistency in allowing 
this packing house to export pelts, hides and all other but 
meat products to London: in allowing it to export meat pro- 
ducts to all other markets but London, and in allowing all 
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other firms in New Zealand to export freely. In its nature, 
this treatment on the part of the New Zealand Government 
was hardly fair or equitable. 

The whole situation resolves itself into one difference of 
opinion, the same originating from competitive jealousy. 
Especially is it apparent 
that no other motives 
could have actuated the 
rendering of this restric- 
tion on the part of the 
New Zealand Govern- 
ment when the above- 
mentioned facts of the 
case are held up in 
review. 

The American Consul 
has urged the New 
Zealand Government to 
reconsider its decision 
promptly, in view of 
the great loss involved 
to American capital and 
business by the con- 
tinued refusal of unre- 
stricted export license. 
He stated that because 
no evidence of wrongful 
acts by Armour & Com- 
pany in New Zealand 
had been called to its 
attention, that the 
United States Govern- 
ment cannot consider the Federal Trade Commissioners’ report 
and other considerations advanced by New Zealand's repre- 
sentative as constituting valid reasons for the refusal of the 
license in question. 

If the present Peace Conference succeeds in doing nothing 
more than winning a moral victory for the world, if it teaches 
concerns as well as nations nothing more than to banish political 
and competitive jealousies from their midst, it will have done 
for civilization something of greater value than history has 
ever recordéd. The belligerent attitudes that have marked 
many communities in recent years, displayed towards one 
another, would vanish automatically if they could but realize 
that “all that gold can give is not worthy to be named against 
godliness and calm contentment.” 





THE LATE JACOB E. MEEKER 


Well-loved and well-remembered Congress- 
man from Missouri, whose memory is still 
green in the Capitol corridors 


* * * * 


ASSING down the corridor of the Capitol on the House 
side, | overheard a Representative remark: 

“That reminds me of the big-hearted ‘Jake’ Meeker—one 
of the best souls who ever answered a roll call." 

This tribute paid the late Jacob E. Meeker of St. Louis by a 
colleague made me remindful of the days when Washington 
knew Jacob Meeker as a shining example of real friendship. 

A Hoosier by birth and born on the banks of the Wabash, he 
early participated in struggles, so that he might know an edu- 
cation. He was in the ministry early in life, and I have been 
in his district in St. Louis where everybody loved him and 
called him “Parson Jake.’ He loved his flock. 

What he did for others makes the monument to Jacob E. 
Meeker permanent and enduring. It brings back fragrant 
and sweet memories of a fruitful, busy life. 

He was one man who held and retained tenaciously the friend- 
ship of those colleagues whom he opposed, and his highest 
tribute was his loyalty and human sympathy. I have known 
him to sacrifice himself relentlessly for a friend. He never 
seemed to think of himself in his bestowals of kindness. He 
loved his fellow-men and exemplified the ideals of a big-hearted 
American. 

Although three years have passed since he joined the “great 


majority,’ the recollection of Jacob E. Meeker remains and is 
kept ever green among his colleagues, for he was an ideal 
member of Congress in his services to his constituents and his 
fellow-members. 

Mr. Meeker graduated from the Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary in 1904. During his stay at school he worked on a farm 
and preached in country churches in western Indiana. He 
was known as the boy preacher, having been given a pastorate 
long before he was of age. 

In 1906 he took a pastorate in St. Louis and remained there 
until 1912, when he resigned to complete his law studies. He 
then entered politics and was elected and re-elected for Con- 
gress by majorities reaching as high as twenty thousand. 

In the days as ‘preacher’ he maintained his church studies 
in a down-town office building. Visiting hospitals and police 
courts, he kept in touch with his people during his entire 
life. He made his church the active civic organization of his 
neighborhood. 

When he passed on, his wife, Mrs. Alice V. Meeker, continued 
her work in Washington, and somehow the influence of her 
husband seems to be reflected in the living presence of the 
devoted wife: She has worked long and arduously with the 
Committee on Ways and Means in helping to shape the tariff 
legislation of vital importance to the history of the country 


* * * * 


Y friend, Carson C. Hathaway. has written me about 
Congress a la carte. 


The visitor from the West looked up toward the National Capitol. 
He had no Moses to lead him to the promised land, but questioning 
a Lapp, he was directed to follow the FLoop of Crisp Oratory that 
was filling the nearby Woop with language that would have made 
Demosthenes GREEN with envy. 

Guided by the sound, he passed the Epce of the grounds and 
climbed to the galleries. The tiresome speeches soon began to Map- 
DEN him and he thought that rather than endure it any Moore he 
would prefer to be placed before a CANNON or made to Swinc for it. 

“This is a remarkable body,’’ ventured his neighbor. ‘For in- 
stance, the Senator from Indiana is New, although this is not his 
first session. He plans to start the Batt rolling by demanding that 
the governments in LONDON and FRANCE pay us in STERLING what 
is OWEN us. 

“The next speaker is to talk a LitTLE on the housing situation. 

“That will never worry the Senate so long as they have a LoDcE 
over their heads. 

“On this side are the Democrats; in this session the eyes of most 
of them are on Underwood.” 

“The eyes of most of them are UNDERWOOD, you mean,”’ said the 
man from the West. 

“O, there are many WHITE men here, although they are not always 
WIsE or WRIGHT.” 

“By the way, is it true that Congress is to be replaced by a Soviet?” 

“That has already been attempted; there is a BARBour, a BUTLER, 
a TayYLor, a MASon, a Cooper, a MILLER, a Driver, a SHEPPARD, 
and a KING, not to mention a PorTER and a FisHer, the last named 
specializing on Copp, but in these times he is glad to get FisH of any 
kind.” 

“They are a healthy-looking aggregation; that YouNnc Senator from 
Maine is HALE and STRONG.” 

“Yes, but the Senator from Maryland is WELLER.” 

“There will be many bitter KNox before the session ends, but when 
the time comes for Congress to be carried off in the usual BLack Box 
we may be able to Fess up and say, ‘Well DuNN, each MAnn did his 
Best.’”’ 

Looking at the D1at of the Grass clock behind the Vice-President’s 
desk, the visitor from the West Rose and departed. 


* * * * 


ee into American prose, the poet Burns said 
that if some power would but give us the gift to see 
ourselves as others see us, it would free us from many a blunder 
and foolish notion. Change ‘gift’ into “chance,” and you 
have the favor a clever writer ventured to do for the President 
and other prominent statesmen of Washington. Under the 
title of The Mirror, he has published a brochure purporting 
to show traits and habits of national figures, such as are not 
usually revealed in the biographies appearing in the Congres- 
sional Directofy and “Who's Who.” 
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The publication has made no small stir in political, official, 
and social circles of the capital, its reception including the ele- 
ments of consternation, amusement, admiration, approval. 
disapproval and resentment—everyone to his own taste. 
Some of the subjects whose idiosyncrasies or peccadilloes are 
exposed to the public gaze receive from the author praise for 
their higher qualities or their public conduct, which is no 
doubt intended to be some compensation for the annoyance 
inflicted by the unasked snapshoting of their other selves. 

The work has a literary finish, which gives it value from an 
intellectual viewpoint, but fair-minded persons must feel that a 
little of this sort of thing should go a long way. Some of the 
greatest men in history—military, political, literary and philo- 
sophical—were very mean men in some ways, yet the good 
they did made their names immortal While the worst that 
The Mirror has shown up in its victims is far from infamous, 
yet the parading of their human weaknesses is liable to react 
injuriously upon the public. Our public men are no better 
or no worse than ourselves, taking things by and large, but 
many people like to think of them as perfect. To impair the 
people's confidence in their chosen representatives, except in 
cases where the concrete interests of the country apparently 
are involved, is a dangerous pastime. 


* * * * 


HEN you smell the aroma of a “mellow” cigar issuing 

from the one room that is given to the one individual in 

the Capitol, you may know that Uncle Joe Cannon has just 
scratched a match. 

His room teems with reminiscences, even as his ash-tray cries 
aloud for ‘rest.’ Uncle Joe himself is a man who has served 
longer in Congress than any other one man, so that it is clear 
that even after he passes into the past tense, his room will 
always be spoken of as “Uncle Joe's room.” 

In December of the year 1920. Uncle Joe passed all records 
as a holder of the longest term of office in Congress. He tussled 
with appropriations for thirty-six years. He has handled the 
budget of millions. He has been Speaker in the House of 
Representatives for eight years, so that, all in all, he is perhaps 
entitled to his room rent in the Capitol. 

Uncle Joe is a committee unto himself. During the entire 
war, the cost of battling the Hun was an item of expense jammed 
into deficiency bills. Then Uncle Joe was called to the front 
lines to initiate order, and with that unerring and intuitive 
judgment that comes only with years of experience, he sat 
down day after day, and worked out a system of “‘pigeon- 
hole” deficiencies. 

One day some incautious person suggested Uncle Joe write 
his autobiography. This person was firmly answered that he 
had nothing to write that was worth while, so long as he was 
still in Congress. He is undoubtedly looking forward to another 
half century of House scrambles. At any rate, this ardent 
spokesman for the cause of Lady Nicotine has contributed to 
the world and Uncle Sam six feet of invaluable encyclopedia. 
He maintains just the correct balance between information 
gleaned from experience and information that comes of instinct. 

Uncle Joe's mind is always receptive, especially when dis- 
cussing the merits of a new cigar. Time unfairly stole a march 
on him, but he got even by catching up in the last beat, and you 
would agree if you ever saw his eyes twinkle as he discusses 
football and flappers! 


* *” * * 


ape is as uncontrolled an emotion as is thought. Fear 
of the unknown, however, is not only uncontrolled emo- 
tion—it is a soul-disturbing element working its way into 
one’s system as a deadly poison and as subtly as a slow fuse. 
lt is an enemy that baffles attack. 

When an opponent is robbed of the opportunity to choose his 
own weapons he is as good as lost; and when one knows not the 
nature of the enemy, one cannot choose. An enemy must be 
defined before he can be conquered. 


All about us we hear and read of vigorous action taken 
against the so-called Ku Klux Klan that has of late invaded 
what peace Mars left us here in the United States. We are not 
only irritated and ill at ease; plainly speaking, we are baffled 
because we have not been given an opportunity of meeting 





UNCLE JOE CANNON 


Holder of all records for length of Congressional service, and 
number of cigars consumed 


our enemy. Nor do we know what is to be attacked. There 
is no vital spot on which to open fire. Generalship cannot be 
assumed over an attacking party until the general sights this 
vital spot. 

What makes immediate termination of this Klan still more 
difficult is the fact that it is an organization tinged with ro- 
mance, flavored with secrecy—elements that appeal to the 
common people. The Ku Klux Klan has so far succeeded only 
too rapidly in developing strength to such a startling degree, 
because it has cunningly played on the fears of the public. The 
people are being threatened and cowed by the arrival of a 
““boogie-man. * 
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‘‘Fruit to me thy seasons bring”’ 


Master Mind of the Central Americas 


The New England business genius who has brought about 
the development of the fruit-growing lands of the Tropics 


T about the same age at which Abraham 
Lincoln and Warren G. Harding were 
ushered in to the President’s chair, Andrew 

W. Preston, after seventeen years spent in the 
organization and development of smaller fruit 
corporations, began his great life work in the 
organization and development of the United 
Fruit Company 

4 survey of the industrial and commercial 
triumphs of the past two decades reveals an 
achievement in this businéss whose scope has 
not been equaled by any other organization. 
The development of this company, organized in 
1899, has been more than merely commercial or 
maritime. The waste places of the tropics far 
overseas have blossomed forth, and fruit was 
made to grow where hitherto land remained 
unproductive. The development added more 
ships to the American merchant marine than 
all other agencies combined. To the flag of 
the United States it has added honor and glory. 
Beginning in a modest way with the growth 
of the banana trade, the ‘‘Great White Fleet”’ 
now flies a flag known and respected on all seas. 
It is a flag which carries with it the traditions 
of the early skippers of New England clippér- 
ships, who created new highways of trade for the 
United States in the wake of their sturdy crafts 

The pay-rolls and annual expenditures of the 
United Fruit Company themselves represent a 
total equal to the budget of some of the nations 
that this organization has brought within the 


devotion received recompense in great projects 
successfully achieved. His concentrated and 
single purpose compelled success. Day and 
night, week after week, and year after year, he 
worked with his associates, executing and im- 
proving on plans and fighting discouragement 
in the shape of handicaps, until merited success 
was assured. It was but an appropriate finale 
to an appropriate ‘“‘score.” 

The fundamental basis of the organization is 
first integrity, and a “‘square deal” with individ- 
uals, collective or otherwise. Second, the crea- 
tion of an unshaken confidence in America on 
the part of Central America and the West Indies 
is responsible for its name. It was in these 
countries that the company’s flag of trade was 
unfurled. The inhabitants of these counties, 
as a result of the company’s industrial enterprises 
in their land, know more about the United States 
than they would have learned through any 
other source. They feel that in this corporation 
exists a huge friend who is always ready to extend 
them welcome and aid—a personal relationship, 
firmly established, and that an outgrowth of a 
business policy! 

The operations of this company are an un- 
written chapter in our diplomatic history. They 
furnish examples that might well be emulated 
in official circles as the triumph of modern and 
efficient business methods conducted on the 
eternal old-fashioned principles that will always 
win universal respect. 


Group of workmen on a banana plantation in Costa Rica 


circle of Americantrade. Thiscompany’s first ships 
were known as the ‘‘Admirals,’’ a name bestowed 
in honor of Dewey, Schley, Farragut, and Samp- 
son. Trim and staunch little crafts were they! 

A small group of New England industrial 
prophets organized the company. Among them, 
Mr. Andrew W. Preston, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board, proved to be a man whose entire 
life had been devoted to the fruit trade, and his 


Great achievements are more or less the result 
of the directed work of a group of men. The 
genius of Mr. Andrew W. Preston as an execu- 
tive is most ably depicted in his almost unerring 
selection of men for his staff. He recognizes 
that the ultimate success of any enterprise de- 
pends in the last analysis upon the worth of its 
constituents. 

His one strong forte is ‘‘observation,’’ co- 


ordinated with “information.’”’” He utilizes his 
five senses Nature-bestowed, to every possible 
advantage. He thinks quietly, but straight, and 
insists upon having not only the best service 
possible, but service on the “‘rebound”’ as well 

When President Harding made his memorable 
trip to Panama last November, he desired the 
opportunity of seeing things as a citizen sees 
them. It was an objective he could not have 
realized had he chartered room on a Government 
“iron-clad,’’ and he therefore took passage on 
the Parismina, a ship flying the United Fruit 
Company’s flag. He was desirous of observing 
what the individual, fired by American initia- 
tive, was doing ‘“‘on its own bottoms,”’ inde- 
pendent of the financing of Government budgets 
The return voyage was made on the Pastores, 
the first vessel to carry the American fighting 
troops to Europe. 

The service of the United Fruit Company 
during the war will surely be recalled by the men- 
tion of the Pastores. Our Government was given 
the unreserved use of this ‘‘Great White Fleet.” 
In a crisis which was reached soon enough, this 
contribution enabled Uncle Sam to convey his 
troops to the firing line and provide them with 
munitions and supplies. Thirteen of the com- 
pany’s ships are remembered as having gone 
down in history on the honor roll with a gold 
star for each. 

The period of national reconstruction, through 
which every industry struggled immediately 
following the war, found the United Fruit Com- 
pany, under the direction of Mr. Preston, able 
to “stand on its own’ throughout. One of the 
problems which confronted every industrial con- 
cern was “under-production.”’ This phase hit 
the Fruit Company as well. Despite this fact, 
however, statistics show that the company pre- 
served a normal run; 29,588,726 bunches of 
bananas were consumed last year, an indication 
that the United Fruit Company was able to 
keep a foreign trade going, while other steam- 
ship lines were waiting for cargoes. 

It would be interesting to learn the figures tell- 
ing of the amount of trade which this company 
has developed, not alone in transportation, but in 
building up a passenger traffic that has borne 
fruit, because a better understanding has been 
created between nations with the arrival of 
international trade. 

To us in our present generation, a banana is 
as ordinary a thing as a broom. But there was 
a time, not so long ago, when this fruit knew no 
expression of desire on the part of the American, 
and there are people living who canremember this 
time without especial strain of memory. Even 
as recently as our Centennial year, 1876, the 
banana was sold as a curiosity in Philadelphia, and 
at a price considerably in excess of the monthly 
wage earned by the native who cultivated it. 

Captain Lorenzo D. Baker, owner of a Cape 
Cod schooner, after completing a contract to 
convey gold miners to Venezuela, brought back 
to Boston from Kingston, Jamaica, a cargo © 
bananas to be put on the market. It was very 
uncertain whether the venture would be worth 
while, but he took the risk and made a quick 
voyage, arriving off Minot’s Light with the 
bananas riperied and in edible condition. But 
they had to be distributed with dispatch 





ANDREW W. PRESTON 
President of the United Fruit Company 
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These were the first bananas ever commer- 
cially imported to New England. When Mr. 
Preston began his work, he laid the foundation 
for a banana industry which today rivals even 
the dominance in the tropics which the sugar 


region” brought forth bountiful fruit. Plantation 
after plantation was added, as the markets were 
established. A close study of cultivating inter- 
national palates as well as pocketbooks was 
involved thereby. 








Railroad tracks run through the banana plantations 


trade has enjoyed for centuries past. In one 
year, eighteen million bunches of bananas were 
imported from Jamaica—the outcome of an idea 
fathered by New England business genius. 

Of sturdy New England stock, Andrew Pres- 
ton was born in 1846, at Beverly Farms, Mass. 
He made the most of a limited public school 
education, and while a mere boy left his native 
town to enter the business world. In Boston he 
encountered a produce commission house with 
whom fruit was only one of the products handled. 

He early developed a pronounced faculty for 
looking into the source of things, and he recog- 
nized that the American tropics offered oppor- 
tunities for new trade. Inthis he is clearly shown 
as following the instincts of his ancestry in build- 
ing up business abroad. 

Of course he was handicapped in his newly- 
found ambition. Here Boston was a matter of 
distance varying from 1,400 to 2,220 miles away 
from the tropics, where he was sure a fruit kernel 
would start a regiment of foreign fruit growers, 
so that it was only with difficulty that he in- 
duced nine men to join him in the fruit business. 
However, after a time, these partners consented 
to invest $2,000 each, bringing the total capitali- 
zation up to $20,000, and with this the great 
project was organized. 

Undoubtedly people considered those of the 
nine men who were not straight out-and-out 
dolts, about the greatest set of gamblers this side 
of Monte Carlo. They continued to entertain 
this opinion for five years. In the meantime 
their chief continued to work on a capital that 
would not today cover the expenses of a round 
trip to Cuba on one of the smaller steamers of 
the Great White Fleet. 

Now, Mr. Preston is sole survivor of the ten 
men who first endowed the great enterprise 
known as the Boston Fruit Company, and he 
has out-lived the suspicions of his neighbors 
relative to his sanity. The partnership formed 
has the ear-marks of an old-fashioned union, 
the silent partners agreeing that the profits of 
the business for five years should be expended in 
development. 

Today the United Fruit Company is the 
greatest agricultural asset we have. The genius 
of its chief guided the footpaths of those agents 
who were ordered into the tropics, and he it was 
who turned this soil into world food products. 
Investments in tracts of land known as “‘jungle- 


The Boston Fruit Company, with Andrew W. 
Preston as managing director, very naturally 
evolved into the United Fruit Company. 

From 1885, when the Boston banana trade 
was begun on a regular cargo basis, up to 1899, 
when the United Fruit Company purchased its 
corporate holdings, and on to this very day, there 
has been active competition in the banana trade. 
None, however, seemed to look as far ahead as 
the boy born in Beverly Farms. Every ba- 
nana grower in the tropics owes him a debt of 
gratitude. 

Intrusion, such as the United Fruit Company 
heralded into the savage jungles, brought with it, 
of course, much difficulty. To till the soil of a 
peaceful farming community in northern lowa 
is one thing. To trespass on the hitherto sacred 
ground of the barbaric, another. The company’s 
initial explorers undoubtedly found out quickly 
enough, the value of fire-arms. They were men 
with good courage, however, and their reward, 
although long in arriving, was a complete com- 
pensation for the hardships encountered. 

To the desk of Mr. Preston, likewise, came 
reports of trouble abroad. The disasters of 
floods, droughts, and hurricanes happening with 
the regularity of a clock, caused many an entry 
to be made in his books on the “‘profit and loss 
page.’”’ But thousands of miles of Caribbean 
coast-line and empires of mountain turned into 
fruitful gardens served as another report to 
balance this first entry, and gradually a system- 
atic business helped to eliminate these entries 
altogether. 

It was Mr. Minor C. Keith who shared with 
Mr. Preston the marvelous development of the 
work in Central America. The history of Costa 
Rica will never be complete if the life work of 
Mr. Keith and his organization is excluded from 
its pages. With habitual foresight, Mr. Preston 
expanded operations from Jamaica on to Central 
and South America. The United Fruit Com- 
pany was in a measure forced into its present 
leadership in the banana industry, because of 
the demand it had created in the United States 
for the products of tropical countries. 

In seventeen years of creative and construc- 
tive work, this company achieved what many 
nations have failed to accomplish in centuries. 
The record of improvements in land holdings and 
wharves and in charting new highways of the 
seas is a monument to American ideals. The 


———— 


building of railroads and the opening of new 
territory, the influence radiating from the per- 
sonnel in charge of vessels calling at various iso. 
lated ports, making the United States bette, 
understood in foreign lands, occasioned the 
tribute of one eminent statesman in Washington 
He remarked: 

“The previous development of the United 
Fruit Company in the tropics made possible the 
building of the Panama Canal. It provided the 
labor!’ 

The inauguration of this company likewise 
blazed a path of trade in a new country. [t 
created a feeling of good will among the people 
of the tropics, and the real value of American 
co-operation was appraised. In the Caribbean 
cruise, provided by this company, many Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, were enabled to under. 
stand the people of the West Indies and the 
countries bordering on the Spanish Main. The 
service of the ‘‘Great White Fleet’’ extends far 
to the southern seas, and it is noted throughout 
the world as “‘the steamer service par excellence.” 

Was it not an English admiral who said that 
he had never seen cleaner ships, better manned, 
than those flying the United Fruit flag? 

In frequent trips to Jamaica and the West 
Indies, Americans looking upon what this com- 
pany had done in far-off lands, feel a thrill of 
national pride in realizing what Americans can do 
in helping other nations to build for themselves, 

The story of Mr. Preston’s life and that of the 
company he organized is so interwoven that it 
would require volumes to make a record of it in 
detail. Actuated by high principles, by a sense 
of honor that makes square and just treatment to 
others a habit, Mr. Preston has not evolved any 
new theory of business. He has rather persist- 
ently applied the solid foundation of confidence 
upon which the future commerce must be builded, 
and by which all past successful commerce is 
known. 

Mr. Preston’s solution of the Merchant Marine 
and Shipping Board difficulties is so simple that 
it has been overlooked by the average statesman 
problemist. He suggests: 

“It has been demonstrated that the United 
States cannot directly operate shipping without 
a tremendous loss. We have been adding mil- 
lions to that loss day after day, caring for idle 
vessels. It is a simple equation: give these ships 
to established steamship organizations who will 
operate them for ten years with the provision 
that freight rates shall be reduced twenty-five 
per cent, with the title to these ships only to be 
earned after ten years of operation. This would 
cut down the overhead and make lower freights 
a logical result. If given the proper opportunity, 
the Merchant Marine will come into its own, 
through the natural initiative of American trading 
and shipping interests.” 

In the mature experience of a long and busy 
life, after meeting financial problems of large 
proportions, Mr. Preston suggested the mora- 
torium as a way out of foreign indebtedness 
and entanglement, by simply extending the loans 
of a foreign nation over a period of twenty-five 
or fifty years. This idea has already the enthu- 
siastic support of thinking public men on both 
sides of the Atlantic 

It is the thought and counsel of just such men 
as Andrew W. Preston, far from the spotlight in 
public life, that will do much toward bringihg 
about an adjustment of world affairs. He has 
served a lifetime under the pressure of necessi- 
ties that have had to be solved in the most simple 
and practical manner, as they appeared day by 
day. He carries no secret magic key, but he 
exemplifies the triumph of business genius in 
grappling with the international phases of trade, 
productive and financial. 

His ethical ideals, unconsciously worked out 
in a practical way, reflect sane and humane 
ideals that have made for a dependa!le balance 
of judgment in the readjustment of world affairs. 

Continued on page 430 
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Welcome, little stranger! 






Czecho-Slovakia—the New World Power 


First of the war-stricken countries of Europe to emerge 
from serfdom—Czecho-Slovakia, the youngest republic, 
Joins the great sisterhood of nations 


EW countries in Europe were so compara- 
F tively little known, prior to the year 1918, 
as the country of Czecho-Slovakia. 

This vast and universal ignorance is hard to 
explain. Surely it has not existed because this 
nation lacked relative world importance, for if 
the possibilities with which it is endowed today 
culminate into resources and finished products 
(and there is no reason to believe they will not), 
Czecho-Slovakia will be a recognized tremendous 
world power. 

What is generally known about this land 
found its way abroad by reason of what Bohemia 
has made popular. To America, Bohemia has 
always been a country and a subject freighted 
with keen interest. Bohemian influences of 
artistry made themselves manifest long ago all 
over the country. 

Like Phoenix, Czecho-Slovakia was the first 
to rise from the ashes of war’s devastation. She 
was the first war-stricken country to organize 
for production and business. It is astounding 
to behold the quick transition in which she con- 
verted chaos into a semblance of law and order, 
even before other countries had thought of recon- 
structing. She had been gathering power even 
while suffering from the oppression of German 
autocracy, and now that she is loosed from the 
fetters that bound her, a magic spring seemed to 
release itself, to make her progress immediate 
and colossal. The heavy clay of traditions 
which assumed the shape of peasantry and of 
subjugation under the Hapsburg rule, clung not 
to her feet as she arose to heed the call of 
Opportunity. 

On October 25, 1918, while war was tearing 
apart the very sinews of Europe, this little 
country seceded from the Austrian Empire. 
One year later she celebrated her independence 
as a republic. The old dual monarchy in exist- 
ence ever since the origin of the Austrian rule, 
was no more. Austria’s strongest ally had failed 
her, for in losing Czecho-Slovakia (then known 
as Bohemia), the very heart and flower was cut 
out of the empire. She had no more control 
over Czecho-Slovakia’s rich coal mines, over her 
huge sugar industry, or her vast areas of standing 
timber (of which there is more there than even 
in the United States)—all were cut off from the 
storehouses of the Empire. 

On the map of Mittel Europa is drawn the 
entire story of Czecho-Slovakia’s courage in 
her secession from the Austrian Empire. Its 
geography will show you that in spite of the 
fact she was completely surrounded by hostile 
countries, her debacle was complete and final. 
Her beautiful broad Moravian plains, bounded 
by Carpathian mountains and the poetic Dan- 
ube, have been delivered out of bondage, and her 
peasant women-folk are no longer serfs. Their 
emancipation permits them again to take up 
their embroidery, their music and painting. 
Their long apprenticeship served in the fields, 
in front of the ox-cart, will not hinder them in 
resuming the work of the intellectual arts, a 
Passionate love of which was instilled in the souls 
of their forefathers for many generations past. 
Despite their serfdom, their intellectual equip- 
ment has never entirely disappeared. Folk art in 
Bohemia has always prevailed, whether in peace 
or war. It is a cultural nerve center. 


By 
MAJoR J. L. MACSWIGGEN 


Czecho-Slovakia comprises three states, viz.: 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia. Its popula- 
tion is ‘13,000,000. The Czechs number 6,000,- 
000, the Austrians 4,000,000, and the Slovaks 
3,000,000. 

Because of the wealth of her resources in raw 
material, this country leads in the manufacture 
of textiles, paper, and glassware. Only one 
other country in the world supersedes her in the 
refinement of sugar. This latter industry was 
so immense that it was commandeered during 
the first two years of her independence as a 
nation and its production used as a basis for 
currency values. 


The Czecho-Slovak money is today worth’ 


more than the German mark; Viennese mer- 
chants demand Czech currency in payment of 
many articles of merchandise. Even as this 
country was the first to organize for business, so 
was she the first to establish a currency of her 
own. Incredible though it may seem, her beauti- 
fully engraved bank-notes “‘made in U. S. A.” 
played an important part in keeping her people 
together. 

“Strangers in the land’’ of the Czechs are 
amazed at the rapidity with which her readjust- 
ments were made. Her ever-moving fleets and 
barges on the Elbe and Danube seem such a 
peaceful microcosm of themselves that it was 





ON a dark, forbidding night in Paris 
during the war, I met an American, a 
stranger, who asked me for a light. We had 
run across each other at a time when the 
cultural center of Europe was being heavily 
bombarded. Danger was peering at us from 
every house, around every corner of the 
street. A native or stranger at such a time 
needs no formal introduction to win for him- 
self the friendship of man. 

So it was with me. We had found each 
other in a strange land, under hazardous con- 
ditions, on the borderland of eternity as it 
were, and our handclasp signified the begin- 
ning of a friendship that was not soon to be 
destroyed. 

Major J. L. MacSwiggen, for it was he 
whom I met abroad, pressed me to accom- 
pany him on his travels. He intended visit- 
ing every country in Europe, to study trade 
conditions and inter-relations of European 
countries with respect to world commerce. 
I could not go, and so he journeyed alone. 

Not until recently did the Major return 
to America, having covered in his four-year 
stay abroad all the countries of Europe with 
the exception of Finland. Therefore, with 
a well-equipped storehouse of timely foreign 
news does he approach the transcript of these 
articles, giving in detail each country’s pecu- 
liarities, their people, their customs, and 
their value as a part of the world’s exchange 


market. —TueE EpirTor. 











hard to believe all the rest of Europe was 
warswept. She has already established an air- 
route for her mail service, whose lanes suffered 
none of efficiency because of the quickness of 
adaptation. 

The railroad development in Czecho-Slovakia 
today proclaims the patience and persistency 
of her natives. In the scramble that followed 
the breaking up of Austria-Hungary, all of the 
new states took what it was possible to obtain 
in the way of railroad equipment. True, four 
years’ wear and tear had reduced some of this 
equipment to a state where only the junk-dealer 
was able to recognize his wares, but it has all 
been made into rolling stock and transportable 
arteries. Her diligence has netted her an insti- 
tution that is a nation’s greatest asset—an 
efficient and well-built transportation system. 

The Czechs have not been without generosity, 
even while their own needs have been greatest. 
They have shown their unselfishness and willing- 
ness to aid even their enemies at a time when 
critical and discouraging eras seemed to stretch 
out into an eternity. Even while they recog- 
nized the fact that this extension of aid to their 
distressed neighbors was merely a matter of 
“casting bread upon the waters,” the country’s 
resources were left at the disposal of the people 
of Austria-Hungary. 

The admiration and respect of all Europe and 
America has been given Czecho-Slovakia for 
her bravery in freeing herself from the shackles 
of Austrian autocracy, for the wisdom and 
intelligence reflected in the quick transition of a 
country’s situation, and her organization into 
that of a democracy. 

This debacle and formation, while accomplished 
without war, did not escape bloodshed altogether. 
For a time it looked as though Bela Kun, with 
his Bolshevist hordes, would wrest the newly- 
found promised land from the hands of the 
Czechs. The coupling of Roumanian forces, 
however, thwarted this invasion. The Czech 
army was an army physically well-equipped. 
At one time, after the formation of the country, 
it is recorded the Czechs had oyer one million 
men under arms, ready to protect their borders 
from hostile attack. 

The Czech feels that his liberation is now 
complete. His people have suffered persecu- 
tions for nigh unto two hundred years. Sixteen 
hundred and twenty brought to his people the 
fateful rebellion and the memorable battle of 
White Mountain, in which all Bohemian estates 
were totally crushed. 

Emperor Joseph II struck a fresh and still 
more vital blow in 1820, when he issued an 
edict demanding the seizure of the Bohemian 
tongue. This followed in quick succession the 
edict delivering the Czechs out of serfdom. 
Although the language remained for a time under 
a ban, it was not forfeited entirely, for Bohemia 
fought aggressively. Still, there is traceable 
even today a violent break existing between the 
present and the more glorious days of old 
Bohemia. 

The republic under which the Czechs now 
swear allegiance is much the type of the French 
Constitution. It revolves on the principle that 
all power emanates from the people. The Presi- 
dent is elected for a period of seven years by 
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the National Assembly at a common meeting 
of the two chambers. The Chamber of Deputies 
consists of three hundred members, elected for 
a period of eight years. The Ministers are 
nominated by the President. Every citizen, 
irrespective of sex, who has reached the age of 
twenty one, is obliged to take part in 
Parliamentary elections; every citizen 
over twenty-six is also obliged to par- 
ticipate in the elections of the Senate. 

Czecho-Slovakia, while not taking 
part directly in the present Conference 
at Washington, is, nevertheless, an issue 
whose importance must not be denied, 
for in her country lies the destiny of 
all Russia. The belief;:exists not alone 
among the Czechs, that she is the key 
to the Near-East situation, but in 
Washington as well 

Any one coming into contact with 
Dr. Bedrich Stephanak, Minister of the 
Czecho-Slav Legation, and discussing 
with him what lies nearest to his heart, 
viz., his motherland, can have no doubt 
but that a country producing men of 
such loyalty and faith will rise quickly. 

I sought and found the Legation on 
Connecticut Avenue at the intersection 
of S Street, in Washington. From the 
outside there was little suggestion the 
building contained the Bohemian atmos- 
phere, but once inside itwas difficult for 
me to believe I was still in America. 

On the first floor one found every- 
thing suggestive of the temperament of 
a colorful people. The carved chairs in 
one corner of a room, the decorative 
and native-painted ceramics here and 
there—all attested to a workmanship 
peculiar only to these lovers of folk art. 
There were books in the finest of bind- 
ings, encyclopedias in all languages, 
rare and tempting 

As | ascended the stairs and was 
admitted into the Minister’s office, I 
had little time to observe much on this 
floor, other than that every door was 
labelled methodically, after the fashion 
of America, “‘Department of Foreign 
Affairs,’ “‘Department of Commerce” 

it was surely not a system derived 
from Bohemia 

Meeting in Dr. Bedrich Stephanak 
such a complexity of physical traits, | 
was not to be blamed for being mo- 
mentarily unable to decide upon any 
one stable impression. He greeted me 
with such a straightforward winning 
smile, extended to me such a strong, 
unmistakably sincere handclasp, and 
charmed me with his deep blue eyes to 
such an extent, that whatever his in- 
troductory remarks may chance to have 
been, | did not hear them. When he 
began talking about his country, how- 
ever, | came to with a start, and began 
using my notebook 

He was saying 

“You Americans are such great boosters, so 
it is only right for me to observe that axiom 
‘When in Rome, do as the Romans.’ | will en- 
deavor to impress you with those things vital in 
my land, of which I am naturally so proud. My 
English is not perfect, for | began that language 
only a year ago, when | first came here. How- 
ever, we will have no need of an interpreter . ‘i 

| was listening to a man whose scholarly bear- 
ing was impressed indelibly on 
Even as I ruminated, he began to speak of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s intellectual sources and cul- 
tural influence in the Slav as well as other races 

“There is Prague, as you know—Prague with 
its present enrollment of twenty thousand stu- 
dents who come from all over Russia. This 
cultural center of the whole Slav race has con- 
tributed some of the most valuable books te 


one’s nature 


science. Scholastic achievement here in this 
student center of Europe has been a world-known 
fact for many generations.” 

Like Dr. E. Benes, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who said: 

“I doubt whether it is possible for Europe to 


MAJOR J. L. MacSWIGGEN 


For more than three years Major MacSwiggen (previous to the war a 
trained business executive and student of economics) has been engaged 
in an intensive and exhaustive investigation and survey of European 
industrial and financial conditions as related to American world trade, 
with the result that there are at the present time few men in the United 
States so well informed upon the interrelated interests of American and 
European trade, or so well qualified by training and observation to trans- 
late into American trade terminology the polyglot languages of Europe. 
The article published in this issue of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE is the 
first of a series of twelve to appear during the year, one each month, 
dealing with the economic conditions of the new-born, new-made 
countries of Europe, namely: Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slovakia, Poland, 
Roumania, Austria, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, the Baltic States, 


Palestine, Greece, and the Siberian Republic 


develop without regard to the influence of the 
United States, a land of such economic and 
intellectual moment . . ”* Dr. Stephanak 
clearly demonstrated the suffusion of America’s 
policies in speaking of the good which will come 
of the system of interchange of students between 
these two countries. 

“‘We have already begun the work of an inter- 
change of students and a mighty leavening such 
as this should surely reap good fruit.” 

Czecho-Slovakia truly has everything in her 
possession to make her a potent world force. 
Industrially she lacks only one product, viz., 
cotton. Everything else is hers in rich abund- 
ance. It is a country famous for many things, 
and among them the frequently-quoted Karlsbad 
and Marienbad which drew the famous. person- 
ages of Europe in and out of season. 


Her contribution to art can easily be accounted 
for, once that peoples’ native artistic tendency 
so rich in color and volume, is comprehended 
The Czecho-Slovak belongs in that category to 
whom appreciation and love of beauty in its 
whole gamut, are soul essentials. They create 
in art and in all directions where crea. 
tion is still possible. They are a People 
of sentiment and of a natural and pious 
idealism, possessing a predominating 
love of beauty in all its forms. ‘ 

Bohemia has given to music such 
artists as the beloved Dvorak ang 
Kubelik. Its sculptural art, which dates 
back to the ninth century, contributed 
to the world men like Josef Mouder, 
Prochaska and Sucharda. She may 
well feel proud of her artistic talent. 

Czecho-Slovakia today owes its 
progress to three leaders. Jean Huss, 
the first of these, died in 1415, before 
the fruition of his life’s work was real- 
ized. He was a religious reformer and 
persecuted during his entire career. His 
body was burned at the stake by those 
fellow-countrymen who were his relig- 
ious enemies. His spirit has, however, 
never perished among those who listened 
to his word and believed in him. 

The second of these was Dr. Miro- 
slav Tyrs born in 1832, a philosopher, 
and the founder of the most famous 
“‘Sokol.’’ A great admirer of the ancient 
Greeks, this leader held that they owed 
their unparalleled excellence to their 
passionate cultivation of physical train- 
ing. He borrowed from them this ideal 
and contributed towards his country an 
institution that was one of the phases 
leading directly to the formation of the 
republic. 

Today this institution is the most 
powerful influence dominating the 
homes of the Czechs. It is the influence 
that, being responsible for Czecho- 
Slovakia’s declaration of independence 
and secession, simultaneously caused 
the disruption of the Austrian Empire; 
it is the influence that netted them a 
democracy and reorganized the nation’s 
trade. Had it not been for the training 
the Sokol rendered its people, Czecho- 
Slovakia would not have been able to 
put up such a formidable physical 
defense in the face of Germany. 

The Sokol is an organization com- 
monly misunderstood by those foreign 
to the country. Dr. Tyrs’ definition is 
comprehensive and exhaustive enough 
to give those people a corrected idea as 
to its mission: 

“Sokol work does not mean to attain 
physical perfection only; it means both 
physical and moral elevation to every 
man and every woman so that 
when we address a Sokol the response 
will come from a man in the truest 
sense of the word—a man perfect phy- 
sically, mentally, and morally—a patriot who is 
ever ready to respond to the call of his coun- 
try, ever ready to draw a sword in defense of 
Democracy, Liberty, and Humanity!” 

The Sokol does not in the least resemble the 
cadet school. Neither is it a German militar- 
istic institution. Where the German prepares 
for war all his life the Czech prepares for peace 
The German is very proud of his military cape; 
the Czech his gymnasium suit. The Teuton 
trains for military excellence, the Czech {or 
health primarily, and power of defense second- 
arily. The Sokol is not limited to men, but to 
women and children as well. 

In a word, Dr. Tyrs’ philosophy can be grasped 
in this, his statement: 

“All history and all Nature is an eternal 
struggle in which everything (Continued on page 398) 
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“Where law ends, tyranny begins” 


The Lawyer a Public Servant 


The record of achievement of John Weston Allen, 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts, who stands 
impregnable as a rock for integrity and honesty 


OME people cannot be persuaded that John 
Weston Allen, the Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts, is not a man of destiny, and 

the extraordinary career of the man is cited by 
them in support of their contention that no man 
within memory is better fitted to become an 
even greater leader of his fellow-men than the 
simply-living lawyer who as layman, legislator, 
and state’s attorney has a record of achievement. 

Admirers see in him the next governor of his 
native state, with higher honors a mere matter of 
time. 

He appears indifferent to political reward, and 
centers his efforts on performing to the utmost of 
his capability the duties to which he is obli- 
gated by law. 

My own belief, based on acquaintance with his 
career during my own long experience in Boston 
newspaper work, is that he is a great man; a 
typical American of the breed that still flourishes 
as it did when his forbears helped dig the founda- 
tions of the American political structure and then 
reared the nation we know as the Republic. 

His career as a reporter during college was not 
scintillating; never did his fancy carry him into 
flights wherein the reader gasped. He wrote of 
college sports. His stories were readable, and 
he had all the facts. He was a quiet sort of 
youth, liked his fellow-men, and was liked by 
them. The thing that made him genuinely 
popular was the fact that he never “‘slopped over”’ 
in any way. When he had a thing to say he 
said it—and when he had a thing to do, he did it, 
and did it right. He came to be a recognized 
authority on college sports and his signed articles 
were published in papers and magazines. 

The law called him. Those who knew him 
realized that he was not entering the profession 
as a trade. but as a calling to which he would 
devote his talents honestly and honorably in 
working for the immutable equities of life and 
their fixity. 

Thus, when he completed his studies at Yale 
and then entered Harvard Law School, it was 
apparent that he had started with the basis of a 
cultivated mind. 

He was a “plugger” at his studies and attracted 
the attention of John D. Long, that very able 
lawyer and statesman whose name illumines the 
list of notabic men in the Bay State who made 
American history. 

There he remained for ten years, a valued and 
dependable member of the staff of Long and 
Hemenway, an ideal post-graduate school for a 
young lawyer. 

He opened his own office eleven years ago, and 
gradually built up a substantial practice, where 
his counsel guided clients, and where larger 
matters were handled under the law without 
that aftermath coming from incompetency. 

Personally, Mr. Allen is a retiring sort of a 
Person; quiet, not a ready speaker, and wholly 
impossible when it comes to indulging in small 
talk. But when he speaks on a theme to which 
he has given what he deems to be requisite time 
for study and consideration, his treatment of 
the subject is complete. Careful in preparing for 
@ conflict, when he enters it he never stops until 
he has achieved his objective. 


An explanation of his technique may lie in his 
ancestry, 


By JAMES MCLEOD 


His father was Walter Allen, an old-time Bos- 
ton newspaper man whose forbears were of early 
Colonial stock. His mother was the daughter 
of John Granger Weston, who married Adeline 
Augusta Tidd. The Weston family came over 
from England in 1635, while the Tidd line was 
descended from the Soules and Warrens of the 
Mayflower party. His mother, who died three 
years ago, was a member of the Mayflower 
Society and of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

His only brother is Commander Walter H. 
Allen of the engineering corps of the navy, who, 
as public works officer at the New York Navy 
Yard during the greater part of the World War 
was in charge of construction work involving 
millions and was later transferred to Great 
Lakes, where he was assigned the great task of 
constructing the Naval Training Station in the 
shortest possible time. 

Mr. Allen’s entry into public life was due more 
to accident than design. While he had given 
liberally of his time to public affairs, he had never 
been a candidate for office. He had made a 
special study of the condition and education of 


But in the fall of 1914, at the solicitation of a 
few friends, who circulated his nomination 
papers, he entered in a field of nine candidates 
for the Republican nomination for the legisla- 
ture. As Newton is a triple district, the first 
three would receive the nomination. He did not 
expect to win, and made no inquiry as to the 
result until his friends called him up to tell him 
he was running third, and his nomination was 
assured. He always attributed the result to a 
letter written by Mr. Long at the time, which 
was published during the campaign. In view of 
Mr. Allen’s rapid advance in public life during 
the few years that have intervened, the letter 
is of especial interest. 


My dear Allen: 


I am glad to learn that you are a candi- 
date for the legislature. I regard you as 
having especially the qualities that fit you 
for that service. If men of your character 
compose the legislature, the public interest 
will be in safe hands. For this reason I trust 
you will be chosen, not. merely for my 
personal good will for you, but also for the 
best interest of our Commonwealth. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun D. Lona. 


JOHN WESTON ALLEN 
Attorney-General for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


the North American Indians, and had taken 
part in an investigation of land and timber 
frauds among the Ojibways in Northern Minne- 
sota. Later, after President Wilson came into 
office, he made investigations of conditions among 
the Five Tribes of Oklahoma, and among the 


Navahoes in the Painted Desert in the Southwest. 


Mr. Long did not live to know how prophetic 
his words were to become in the light of after 
events. 

Barely had Allen entered his legislative career 
when it became apparent that the seemingly 
quite ordinary country lawyer was a dangerous 
proposition. In committee or on the floor of the 
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house, his questions disconcerted many, and his 
occasional speeches were even more disturbing. 
One, by one various insidious measures faded and 
withered because of the astute man Allen, who 
as,one metropolitan politician admiringly said, 
“‘can see the holes under the putty.” 

His services as Representative were appre- 
ciated by his constituency and he was returned 
for three more terms. 

Two years ago political conditions in the state 
were at a low ebb. There had been chicanery 
and worse in high places; justice had been bought 
and sold, and the lowered standards extended 
to many trades and callings. The opinion seemed 
to be prevailing that one might do as one pleased, 
as long as one maintained a sinking fund with 
which to fend off prosecution. The taint of 
corruption was in the legislative halls as never 
before. Political office had been used as a screen 
to accumulate wealth. From the men engaged 
in making laws to the men charged with the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of those laws, there 
had crept in Greed. It was time for a change. 

A handful of men surveyed the situation. 
Among them were such as former Attorney 
General Herbert Parker and Samuel L. Powers, 
with a record of achievement in their own state 
and at Washington. The tremendous task of 
clearing up the state plainly was a ‘‘one-man’s 
job.” It was no place for committees or organiza- 
tions. It was decided by these men to advance 
upon the public the reasons why the nomination 
and election of John Weston Allen, for attorney- 
general, was a necessity. Politicians were alert. 
Other candidates for the Republican nomination 
arose, and each had the support of a group in 
command of which were men seasoned in politics 
and without repute as disinterested or as loving 
sons of their state, seeking to uphold her dignity. 





Before the campaign, and unaware of the tower 
of strength Allen was to be revealed, a bill passed 
the legislature conferring upon an attorney- 
general greatly ‘enlarged powers in the prosecu- 
tion and disbarment of dishonest and corrupt 
attorneys. The charge has been made that the 
framers of the measure had other plans than the 
incumbency of Allen. 

Whether or not the framers and supporters 
ever read the Scripture text: “He that diggeth 
a pit shall fall into it” is of no consequence. 
The bill was passed. 

Then came the campaign. On the stump, Mr. 
Allen was not impressive as an orator. He told 
the folks he was glad to see them and let it go at 
that. He never claimed to be an Adonis or 
Apollo; in fact, he admits the absence of external 
beauty or charm. Anyway, when the caucus 
votes were tallied, Allen won over a large field, 
and in the subsequent election received a tre- 
mendous vote. 

Uneasiness was manifested at once. There 
was areason. He did not delay. The héads of 
the new administration took their law from him 
in administering their offices, and with the en- 
larged powers supporting him, Mr. Allen began 
his laundering. 

Crooked brokers, long preying on the gullible 
and the poor,’ were brought to book. The 
unsavory fish trust so called was smashed beyond 
repair. Then came the great work of estab- 
lishing the facts from the rumors affecting the 
conduct of the offices of the district attorneys 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA—THE NEW 


succumbs that does not establish its right to live. 
Either develop and flourish, or disappear and 
make room for those who are able to live.” 

The Sokol movement came to America with 
the influx of Bohemian immigrants who fled into 
this country during the merciless persecution 
after the Revolutionary days of 1848. America 
first recognized the mighty influence of this noble 
leader, Tyrs, in 1878, when the Bohemian Gym- 
nastic Union of the United States was founded 
in Chicago. Here was established a branch 
school of the Sokol and the work of its noble and 
beloved founder carried on. 

When Dr. Tyrs died, he had accomplished 
something that made his people revere him as a 
hero, greater than Garibaldi was to the Italians, 
or Napoleon to the French. His ideals became his 
people’s ideals; his life’s labor, their salvation. 

Just as Dr. Tyrs made possible the laying of 
the cornerstone of this new republic, by virtue 
of strengthening the physical, mental, and moral 
fibre of his people, so did Dr. T. G. Masaryk, 
now President of Czecho-Slovakia, carry on the 
good work by building up a national policy whose 
principles the Czech had never before met. 

It is impossible to discuss the origin and mech- 
anism of the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
and omit mention of the name of the man whose 
living crucifixion ensued his declaration that his 
country needed to be torn down before it could 
stand on firm foundation and endure. 

A University professor of definite policies, Dr. 
Masaryk was a former leader of a not numerous 
Progressive Party. In 1914 he fled from his 
country to America. His people had evicted 
him on account of his political principles. He 
returned to Bohemia just four years later and 
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of two great counties, and of the professionaj 
conduct of some lawyers accused of serious 
crimes and conspiracies, the result of which js 
before the publie today. 

He is averse to interviews concerning matters 
pending. When some good folk wanted to learn 
of progress and procure his views on a certain 
matter, he told them, without discourtesy, “| am 
too busy performing my work to talk about it.” 

Mr. Allen affords a fine study for those who 
like to scrutinize a countenance and head. There 
is only one conclusion. He is a warrior—of the 
sort that fights with brain instead of mouth, and 
the statutes instead of fists. He is a quick 
thinker, but not brilliantly so. He can array the 
evidence quickly and form an opinion with 
celerity. But when it comes to giving the con- 
clusion, he likes to make review before finality: 
and finality is finality with him, as far as he can 
go. His jaw, head, and expression reveal the 
intelligent, gritty fighter whose grip cannot be 
broken while life remains. 

The caliber of the man may be discerned in the 
famous public letter he addressed to the people 
at large, following his breaking up of stock 
market swindling gangs. In a kindly warning 
against responding to alluring advertisements, he 
pointed the peril and illuminated his point with 
the ancient Yankee code: ‘‘It is not easy to 
make money, and harder still to save your earn- 
ings; promises of big profits usually mean 
probabilities of absolute loss.”’ 

Thrift, prudence, honesty; these three an- 
cient rules of life have been shown clearly to 
be the props of the Allen code that is regenerating 
public and private life in the old Bay State, under 
their application by its chief law officer, John 
Weston Allen. 

He has one close confidant—Mrs. Allen 
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there underwent a period of such extreme anni- 
hilation that it was said a man of lesser courage 
would have perished long ago. Opposition and 
scorn were but mild treatment given him. His 
reappearance in Bohemia four years later, unfor- 
tunate at such an unpropitious time, nevertheless 
signallized coming victory for the man. 

Of his own volition and because of the courage 
of his convictions, Dr. Masaryk’s powerful per- 
sonality soon built for himself a force that none 
dared dispute or question. In the final ultima- 
tum, Bohemia was reduced to only two main 
political issues: Anti and Masafyk. 

Born in 1850, the son of a coachman, Czecho- 
Slovakia’s president claims for his birthplace the 
little border town of Hodonin in Moravia. His 
childhood and youth were spent as those of an 
itinerant, for his parents lived in a different 
village almost every other year. The boy, 
nevertheless, maintained the temperament of a 
student. His books were far dearer companions 
to him than many of the village boys. 

From his mother he inherited many of the 
German traits. His father was a native of Slo- 
vakia (then Hungarian territory). Thomas’ 
aptness for study was always a topic of conver- 
sation among his pedagogues, whether he studied 
in Brno, Prague, Leipzig, or Vienna. The four 
years spent in the United States have had its 
distinctive influence in the founding of the new 
republic. 

In the record of Dr. Masaryk’s career we have 
written the life of a man whose social, political 
and intellectual progress was not handicapped 
by overwhelming opposition; rather this in- 
clined his being toward still greater effort. Such 
violence of opposition as was accorded him has 
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no parallel in all history. Such relentless accu- 
sations in which figured not reason or justice, 
but sheer hate, never followed any other man 
about. These accusations, schemed to defeat 
Masaryk’s power and influence, found themselves 
without the suggestion of encouragement, how- 
ever, for instead, the accused gained by them. 
He was as an object buffeted about daily on an 
angry sea, safe within itself and just as persistent 
as its torturer. This man “carried the flag’ on 
to the end of the field, because his faith in him- 
self was complete, and his faith in the people 
who had so violently denounced him was even 
as complete. 

Such was the leader who was finally recog- 
nized, not as an impostor or anarchist, but as 
“Savior of the Land.” The republic which he 
helped to create stands today on as firm and 
solid soil as of the new era. Its life will endure, 
because of its founder’s supreme and innumerable 
sacrifices. 

This, then, is the nation that roused herself to 
join the procession of those whose fibre had given 
them the weapons with which they gained the 
democracy and freedom of a republic. This is 
the land of which America knows so little; to 
whose commercial possibilities there is almost no 
limit, and whose history in the last two years 
has demonstrated to the world that she 's 
equipped with enough power to be looked upon 
as one of the “great nations of the earth.” The 
old idea that the Bohemian life is one of idle 
indifference to conventions has passed with the 
presentation of strong and stern convictions 
dominant. Czecho-Slovakia has been born and 
is a radiant star in the constellation of new 
republics. 
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The Re-birth of a World | 


‘By SHAW DESMOND 


Author of “Democracy,” “Passion,” “Gods,” etc. 





MERICA has not yet realized that what she 
has been engaged in at Washington is “the 
rebirth of a world,” and that world— 
Europe. For Europe, broken, dying Europe, 
is in these days which are laden with fate 
being born again. 


My business here is to show the American 
reader the significance and wonder of the 
task in which he, as an American, is now engaged, for America, 
contrary to the European report about her, is constantly “doing 
good by stealth, and blushing to find it fame.” 


Let me set out by a series of plain statements, made by a man 
who comes from the second oldest civilization in Europe, with 
the blood of Ireland, France, and England in his veins, who has 
lived in many of the world’s countries, and, who, therefore, 
cannot be accused of favoritism. 


Columbia, like the beautiful young woman she is, for to some 
of us America is not “Uncle Sam,” but “Miss America,” not a 
Father-land, but a Mother-land, rises today like a star out of 
the western sea in the gaze and consciousness of Europe’s mil- 
lions as their savior. Secretary Hughes’ message and challenge 
at Washington rang like a trumpet call through millions on the 
other side of the Atlantic to whom “America” had so far only 
been a name. More and more does the utterly sick Europe of 
after-the-war turn her tired eyes with hope to the fresh, vigorous 
girl who stands like a second Statue of Liberty as the gateway, 
not only of the New, but of the Old World. 


America has proved her altruism three times, and the fact is 
beginning slowly to percolate to the consciousness even of 
Europe’s ignorant masses. She proved it when she refused to 
join in the lustful scramble for a weakened China. She showed 
it when she came out of Cuba. She demonstrated it again when 
she emerged from the great War without a cent or an inch of 
land as gain. And now, once more, she shows it not by vague 
aspiration, but by a concrete proposal at Washington. ‘Gentle- 
men,” she said, “here are our cards on the table. Where are 
yours?” 


The fact is that you Americans have been born heir to a nobler 
heritage and tradition than almost any other white race. Upon 
your shoulders in the future rests a tremendous responsibility. 
It is for you now to realize it. God bless America! 


One of the New York banking magnates who saw me for a 
—_ of hours in his room at the top of a Wall Street skyscraper, 
said: “In my room at Washington I had, the day after the open- 
ing of the Conference, all the leading representatives of the Old 
World. When I went to Washington, I did so without expec- 
tation and without hope. When they came to Washington, 
they may have come, as a distinguished London journalist 
described them, as ‘a gang of crooks.’ When I left them in 
that room, a fortnight later, there was a new light in their eyes— 
= had caught a glint of American youth, and American 
reshness. 


It sounded like the story of a miracle—but, then, miracles are 
always happening in America. 


You see, we European journalists have no illusions left about 
European op meee 8 We have met the diplomats themselves. 
And yet, if these things are true, then it means that America is 
helping in the rebirth of old souls moving in old, time-worn 
orbits—and so is helping in the re-birth of a world. 


One thing at least those of us who have had access to the 
inner circles of politics knew, and it was this. When the average 
European diplomat crossed the Atlantic to Washington, it was 
not with any real hope of an understanding. Behind the mind 
of these men, with some fine exceptions, was just the idea of 
“dickering” with “the other fellow,” and getting an advantage 
on the deal. If these old minds, concreted with their centuries 
of tradition and political guile, have caught the new vision—then 
they have caught it from America. Again God bless America! 


America marked the new note in diplomacy, and so marked 
the opening moment of the re-birth of an Old World when Mr. 


Hughes took the breath from the European diplomats by a con- 
crete as opposed to an abstract proposal. Once more, it was 
the directness of youth challenging age. 


One thing has amazed me here in America—it is something 
upon which I remarked to Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple, after that 
gentleman with that flaming idealism which blazes the American 
landscape like a trail through a dark forest, had told me how, 
after that fateful opening session at Washington, “Old Glory” 
had come to take a new and deeper meaning forhim. ‘Before,” 
he said, “I had thought of it only as a national flag—now I saw 
that it had a significance far outside America.”” That amazing 
thing which was the thing I had met with in Mr. Chapple him- 
self is the constant altruism and idealism with which one meets 
everywhere in young America. It is her hall-mark to fame— 
her birthright to love. 


I have met this thing everywhere. In Wall Street, where, as 
I have often written in England, one meets almost the only great 
financiers in the world who sometimes allow economic advan- 
tage to be dominated by personal ideal. Amongst United States 
Congressmen and Senators, who, when the great occasion 
comes, almost invariably rise to it, forgetting party and personal 
advantage. In the American newspaper and lecture hall, where 
writers and speakers “let themselves go”’ in a downright, “honest 
to God” way that does the heart good after the tortuousness of 
expression common to Europe. And through it all that steady 
stream of idealism, a flood of regeneration. 


That shallow psychological analysis which sees America as 
sceptical aged Europe but too often sees her, as a nation of 
materialists, never understands that her materialism is but a 
crust resulting from the concentration of a young, fighting 
nation fighting for her position in the markets upon the material 
things of life, whilst always underneath is the altruism of youth, 
waiting the hour for its outlet to cover the nations of the world. 


But there is also slowly percolating the consciousness of the 
common people of Europe, and especially of her thinkers, as 
opposed to her politicians, the fact that if she is to be any use 
in the re-birth of old Europe, in the re-birth of her politics and 
policies, of her diplomacy and her outlook, then America will 
have to keep herself free—but not aloof. She will have to be 
in the world, but not of it. 


When Europe’s statesmen were setting what some of us jour- 
nalists used to call “the booby trap’ for America in the early 
days of the so-called League of Nations, we used to ask one 
another each morning: “Has she bitten yet?” Fortunately 
for Europe and herself, she did not “bite.” As a result, she has 
been enabled to set a lead in the Washington Conference which 
she otherwise could not have done. And there may be one 
further result if she continues in her present policy of ‘‘Prepa- 
ration—not Isolation.” 


If there should one day fall upon the broken shoulders of an 
already stricken Europe—for Europe is in such a condition as 
no American has any concept of, simply because he is not allowed 
to get the unvarnished truth—that second dreadful world-war 


already being predicted—that war of Pe and chemical 


horrors, then that will mean the end of Europe in our time and 
generation. Then the only chance for her regeneration eco- 
nomically and spiritually (America is the one country which 
unites “faith and finance”), will be that free, young, untram- 
melled America who, out of the remnants, will help Europe to 
rebuild her dead cities and her poisoned millions. 


And if this war is to be prevented, it is coming every day 
more strongly to the thinkers of Europe, that America, and only 
America, can prevent it. 


Let Washington be chosen as a sort of permanent meeting 
place, not for that ‘Parliament of the World” of which Utopians 
like Mr. H. G. Wells have dreamt, but of that Council of the 
Nations which will one day be arbiters of Peace and War. Let 
Miss America hold out her welcoming arms to that Council 
and let Washington be its forum. And she may do it. 


Again, for the last time, God bless America! 
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The Anabasis of the Saints 


By WILLIAM WESTON MERRIVALE 


ODAY the mail man left upon my desk a book that 

f opened wide the moss-grown gates of memory and 

} set me dreaming of the old, old days—the days when 

the ‘West’ was as far away as the Congo is today, 

*" when the Indian and the wolf held undisputed sway 

over an empire richer than the mind of man had ever visioned. 

And for a time, holding in my hand this book, but seeing not 
the printed pages, the tide of years receded and my thoughts 
went groping back and back along the dim galleries of Time 
until | seemed to stand again, a tow-haired, wondering, wide- 
eyed child, one inconsequential member of a little group of 
silent, hostile people gathered on the east bank of the Missouri 
River, watching a train of white-topped emigrant wagons 
splashing through the shallow water of the ford. 

There were signs of haste and evidences of distress among 
that little band of emigrants leaving the last outposts of civili- 
zation to face the real and tangible perils of the unmapped 
wilderness. A thousand dangers threatened, and merciless 
privations must inevitably attend their way. The ruthless 
forces of Nature herself stood arrayed against them. The 
pangs of hunger, the agonies of thirst; the uttermost extremes 
of weariness and despair must be their lot before ever the end 
of their toilsome journey came in sight. For such as died. along 
the way, the scalp song of the red Indian or the hunger how! of 
the gaunt gray timber wolf might well be their only requiem, 
as they had been for others who preceded them—as they would 
be for many yet to follow. 

And yet, they would press on and on, as though led by a 
fiery cross, urged by an impelling force—fainting, falling along 
the way, finding eternal rest in hasty, shallow, unmarked 
desert graves perchance, or winning, hollow-eyed and gaunt, 
their final goal. 

To my childish comprehension these people seemed no differ- 
ent from those among whom I lived. And yet I vaguely sensed 
that spiritually they were set apart. I knew that they had 
already come a long distance, that they were footsore and 
weary, that some of them were sick, and that they were fleeing 
into the wilderness for some reason that I could not under- 
stand. There were children in the wagons, some of them no 
older than myself, and patient, weary, white-faced women. 
They were not accused of any crime, these fleeing people, but 
for some reason beyond my childish comprehension the name 
of “Mormon” was anathema—and these people fleeing into the 
inhospitable wilderness were Mormons. Therefore every man’s 
hand was against them. It all seemed very strange and very 
sad to witness this hurried, harried flight from the haunts of 
men, and | was greatly troubled in my childish mind. 

7 * * * 

The book that Uncle Sam's gray-coated messenger brought 
to my desk today, that set me to so strangely dreaming of the 
past, was a newly-printed copy of “The Book of Mormon,” on 
the fly-leaf of which was written in characteristic chirography 
of the president of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints the laconic inscription, “With best wishes of your friend, 
Heber J. Grant.” 

Some day, | hope, the story of the Mormon hegira will be 
told by some inspired narrator. While my poor and unworthy 
pen would falter at so high a task, perhaps, as one somewhat 


familiar with the Mormon development, I may be permitted 
to essay some brief and sketchy reminiscences of one of the most 


remarkable religious movements in the history of mankind. 


*~ - * oa 

Mormonism was not a sporadic outgrowth. It had its birth 
at a time when the spirit of revelation was rife in the souls of 
men. It came to life at the apogee of the greatest upheaval 
of theological faiths that America has known. In the year 
1831, when Mormonism was beginning to gain a hold on the 
minds of men, William Smith was preaching the Second Advent. 
The Unitarians and Universalists were making daring inroads 
on the older faiths. The Reformed Presbyterians had gained 
a tenuous foothold upon these shores. The Restorationists 
were preaching the doctrine that all men would ultimately 
become holy and happy. The Methodist Church, still feeling 
the personal influence of some of its most fervid and aggressive 
apostles, was making a tremendous growth. A score of reli- 
gious movements that the world has now forgotten had flowered 
and died in the decade preceding the birth of Mormonism. 
The tremendous influence of Lorenzo Dow, the great revivalist. 
still swayed the souls and minds of men. It was a time of 
religious enthusiasm, theological discussions and fanatical zeal. 
A time, then, ripe for the inception and growth of a new faith. 

Then, too, Mormonism made the distinct appeal of Com- 
munism. It was the psychological moment for the promulga- 
tion of a religion in which were skillfully blended the spiritual 
and the material. The community of the Shakers had already 
become a conspicuous example of a successful communistic 
religious cult. Mother Ann Lee, passing to her reward, had 
handed over the keys of her kingdom to Joseph Meacham and 
Lucy Wright, under whose strong leadership the society was 
adding to its membership and influence, and Shaker societies had 
been successfully founded in several portions of the country. 
Various co-operative movements had lately occurred in both 
America and Europe which were receiving much attention. 
Great success had attended the experiments for the bettering 
of the condition of the working classes by David Dale in Scot-_ 
land; in France, Charles Fourier’s fascinating and ingenious 
theory of Communism was attracting wide attention; Robert 
Owen was moulding public sentiment in favor of co-operative 
societies in Ohio and Indiana; the Harmony Society in Penn- 
sylvania was prospering under the leadership of George Rapp: 
the Separatists were making the wilderness blossom at their 
prosperous community of Zoar; and other less noteworthy 
co-operative and communistic experiments were being tried 
out at various points. 

The success or failure of each of these experiments was predi- 
cated naturally upon the strength and wisdom or weakness 
and lack of wisdom of its leaders. Only the strong can lead the 
weak—only the wise can guide. A new religion or a new nation 
builded upon the sand cannot survive. Nature's immutable 
law commands that a structure, to be permanent, must be 
erected upon a firm foundation. Mormonism was builded upon 
a rock, else it would not have survived the storms of contumely, 
abuse, and ridicule that rendered its early years precarious 
nearly to the point of absolute extinction. 

Had not the Mormons removed when they did to a region 
so remote, so arid, so inhospitable, so devoid of every natural 
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advantage to tempt the cupidity of man as to ensure them from 
invasion, there to build their “kingdom in a wilderness,”’ it is 
almost certain that they could not have survived to become, 
as they admittedly have today, one of the greatest forces in 
the temporal and religious affairs of the United States. 

* x . * 

Three thousand years ago the Israelites, being warned by a 
vision, went forth to wander for forty years in the Wilderness. 
In more recent times, indeed almost within the memory of 
living men, the Mormons, led also by a vision, went forth into 
a wilderness which they have caused to blossom as the rose. 

I hold no brief for the religious beliefs of the founders of the 
Mormon church—they may, for all my knowledge to the con- 
trary, have been religious visionaries, charlatans, impostors— 
what you will; the Mormons have met with as much contumely 
and abuse as every other religious belief that has occupied the 
minds of men since the morning stars first sang together. Re- 
mains, however, the shining fact that out of the influence of the 
Mormon church and through the wisdom and foresight of the 
Mormon leaders there has been brought to pass the most 
illuminating example of co-operative enterprise and commun- 
ity well-being in human history. 

As no stream rises higher than its source, so no people rises 
higher than its leaders, and had not their leaders been great 
men, the Mormon people would never have become the great 
influence for good citizenship which they have attained in Utah 
not only, but in Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Arizona, 
and other parts of the great untrammeled West, as well as 


Mexico. 
a” * * ae 


Only a few years before that day on which I got my first 
remembered sight of a Mormon band fleeing across the line 
which then divided “the desert from the sown,” Brigham 
Young had first crossed the Missouri River at that very spot— 
the dauntless, courageous, resourceful leader of the most sig- 


nificant hegira since the exodus of the Jews from Egypt. 

On the night before this crossing of the river that I have in 
mind the Mormons encamped in a bunch of cottonwoods a little 
distance above the ford, and when dusk had fallen some of the 
whites from the Indian Agency, moved by morbid curiosity 
perhaps, or else by some stirring of human sympathy—for no 
hostile hand or voice was raised—gathered in a little group to 
watch the Mormons as they went about their simple prepara- 
tions for the night. I, too, filled with a childish curiosity, had 
slipped away in the falling dusk to make one of that group. 

And as we stood silent and wondering beyond the circle of 
firelight that marked the camp, the voices of the Mormons, 
raised in song, came to us watching and listening there beneath 
the stars, in a so solemn and melting cadence that some of the 
words and the tune itself were imprinted on my memory for all 
time of the Mormon Pioneer Hymn that served to inspire and 
comfort many a long and lonely march, to cheer the weary and 
to bless the dying: 


We'll find the place which God for us prepared, 
Far away in the West; 

Where none shall come to hurt or make afraid; 
There the Saints will be blest. 

We'll make the air with music ring, 

Shout praises to our God and King; 

Above the rest these words we'll tell— 

All is well! All is well! 


* * * * 


The Mormons were the original pioneers of the Golden West— 
the bearers of the torch that lighted the way for the first thin 
trickle of bold adventurers who later began to drift across the 
plains. Once they had crossed the Missouri River, the tenuous 
border line of settlement had been over-stepped. Theirs was 
the first far-flung outpost of civilization between the Missouri 
and the Spanish missions on the Pacific coast. 

At about the time when Joseph Smith uttered the remark- 
able prophecy “that the Saints would continue to suffer much 


HEBER J. GRANT 


President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, and a 
powerful figure in banking and business circles in the western states 


affliction and would be driven to the Rocky Mountains, many 
would apostatize, others would be put to death by their perse- 
cutors, or lose their lives in consequence of exposure or disease, 
and some would live to go and assist in making settlements, 
and build cities, and see the Saints become a mighty people in 
the midst of the Rocky Mountains,” the popular conception 
of the western half of the American continent was voiced by 
Daniel Webster when he said: “What do we want with this 
vast, worthless area? This region of savages and wild beasts, 
of deserts of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus 
and prairie dogs? To what use could we ever hope to put these 
great deserts or those endless mountain ranges, impenetrable 
and covered to their very base with eternal snow? What can 
we ever hope to do with the western coast of three thousand 
miles, rockbound, cheerless, uninviting, and not a harbor on 
it? Mr. President, | will never vote one cent from the public 
treasury to place the Pacific Coast one inch nearer Boston than 
it now is.’ The Mormons then were venturing into Ultima 
Thule. Only a people driven by a great necessity, led by great 
visions, sustained by great faith, would or could have battled 
their way as the Mormon people did across the pathless deserts 
to their Land of Hope. 
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There are two outstanding facts regarding the westward 
migration of the Mormons from II|linois—first, that they would 
not have forsaken the town of Nauvoo—then the largest city 
in the state of Illinois, a beautiful and populous place of twenty 
thousand people while yet Chicago was but a trading post,— 
where they had completed the building of their Temple, and had 
hoped to found a permanent abiding place, unless they had been 
forcibly driven forth; and, second, that they had no clear idea 
of their destination when they started. California and Oregon 
were both mentioned by Joseph Smith as locatities in which 
the appointed Twelve should look for an abiding place—*’Cali- 
fornia’ then being a name. by common usage, covering the 


a 


Where this four-million-dollar temple stands onc was but shifting 
desert sands 


Pacific coast and a stretch of land extending indefinitely to the 
eastward, the territory afterwards embraced in the boundaries 
of California and Utah then belonging to the government of 
Mexico. Vancouver Island, also, was considered as a possible 
goal. 

When Brigham Young issued his address to the church at 
large, in which he stated that even the Mormon Bible had fore- 
told what might be the conduct of the American people toward 
“the Israel of the last days,” and urged all to prepare to make 
the journey, he sounded the clarion call that summoned his 
people to gather round him. At a conference of Mormons in 
Nauvoo on November 12, 1845, the formal vote was taken that 
“the church move, one and all, west of the Rocky Mountains.” 

A more notable vote of confidence in the wisdom and judg- 
ment of a leader can scarce be conceived than this formal, well- 
considered decision of a sect then numbering several thousand 
souls, to sever the ties of permanence that bound them to civi- 
lization in order to follow the Captain of their destiny into an 
unknown, trackless, savage wilderness—there to found an em- 
pire of their own. 

Once the die was cast. preparation for the exodus went on 
apace. All who had property began trading it for articles that 
would be needed on the journey, and the church authorities 
advertised their need for a thousand yoke of oxen and all the 
cattle and mules available. The necessary outfit for a family 
of five was calculated to be a wagon, three yokes of cattle, two 
cows, two beef cattle, three sheep, a thousand pounds of flour, 
twenty pounds of sugar, a tent and bedding, farming tools and 
seeds, and a rifle—all estimated at the prices then obtaining 
to cost about two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Companies of workmen were organized, containing wagon 
makers, blacksmiths and carpenters, and Nauvoo became one 
great wagon factory, while the making of tents to house the 


emigrants was hurried to the utmost. Finally, in January of 
1846, the High Council announced that early in March a com- 
pany of hardy young men with a few families would be sent 
into the western country with farming utensils and seeds, to 
plant a camp and erect houses for others who were to follow 
when the grass was high enough for pasture. _ 

The first party to leave Nauvoo began crossing the Mississippi 
early in February, transporting the wagons and animals upon 
flat boats propelled by oars. Soon the river began to freeze, 
and after the 16th of the month those who remained were able 
to cross upon the ice. 

Brigham Young, with a few attendants, had crossed on Feb- 
ruary 15 and selected a point on Sugar Creek as a gathering 
place. During that month the Twelve, the High Council and 
about four hundred families crossed the river as the first stage 
of their toilsome, dangerous journey to the Promised Land. 
The camp on Sugar Creek was the first “Camp of Israel,”’ the 
name adopted for the camp where President Young and the 
Twelve might be, and the name which moved ever westward 
with them. 

From a wagon in this first “Camp of Israel’’ on Sugar Creek 
on February 17, Brigham Young addressed the company, out- 
lining the journey that lay before them, declaring that order 
would be preserved, that all who wished to live in peace when 
the actual march began must “toe the mark.”’ and calling for a 
show of hands by those who wanted to make the move. The 
vote in favor of going west was unanimous. From that point 
the feet of the refugees were set upon a pathway from which 
there was no turning. 

* * * * 

Naturally the exodus of several hundred people of all ages 
and both sexes from comfortable homes to a nomad existence 
in the dead of winter entailed much suffering; and this first 
move gave the emigrants some premonitory hint of the trials 
they were fated to undergo. While the company remained in 
the camp at Sugar Creek the thermometer dropped to twenty 
degrees below zero and heavy falls of snow occurred. Several 
children were born in this first “Camp of Israel"’ before the act- 
ual journey to the West began. The covered wagons and the 
tents in which they lived proved but a poor protection from the 
inclement winter weather, and the sufferings of the sick and 
feeble began while they were still almost within sight of the 
comfortable homes which they had left. 

On the first of March the real western movement began, the 
first objective point being Council Bluffs, on the Missouri 
River, about four hundred miles away. The first camp made 
on the Missouri was called Winter Quarters, being situated just 
north of the present site of Omaha, where the town of Florence 
is now located. Not until July did the main body of the emi- 
grants arrive at Council Bluffs. 

The history of this march of fifteen thousand people with 
three thousand wagons, thirty thousand head of cattle, a great 
number of horses and mules, and innumerable sheep, from the 
Mississippi to the Missouri River, is a colorful epic in itself. 
Nothing like it was ever seen before—nothing like it will ever 
be seen again. 

Over four months they were upon the way—not “upon the 
road,’ because there were no roads. Begun in winter, with 
the ground covered with snow, they encountered extreme cold, 
ice, rain and mud until May. Following a rain or an occasional 
thaw, the gréund was impassable for teams and they must, 
perforce, remain in wet, cold, uncomfortable camps for days 
on end until the ground, when corduroyed with branches of 
trees, would bear the weight of the loaded wagons. Fuel was 
not always to be found with which to dry their drenched gar- 
ments or thaw their frozen bedding. An entry in Orson Pratt's 
Diary, under date of April 9, paints an illuminative picture of 
their discomforts: 

“The rain poured down in torrents. With great exertion 2 
part of the camp were enabled to get about six miles, while 
others were stuck fast in the deep mud. We encamped at a 
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point of timber about sunset, after being drenched several 
hours in rain. We were obliged to cut brush and limbs of trees, 
and throw them upon the ground in our tents, to keep our beds 
from sinking in the mud. Our animals were turned loose to 
look out for themselves; the bark and limbs of trees were their 
principal food.” 

Game, fortunately, was plenty. There were deer, wild tur- 
keys, and prairie chicken, and the hunters kept the camps 
supplied with meat. There was no surplus, however, and by 
April many of the families were destitute of food. 

During this march the adaptability of the American pioneer 
to his environment was evidenced in striking ways. Colonel 
Kane says that he saw a piece of cloth, the wool for which was 
sheared, dyed, spun and woven on the way. The women baked 
their bread in ovens hollowed out of the hillsides, and soon 
learned that the jolting of the wagons would churn their milk 
into butter. After such manner of hardships and discomforts 
had been surmounted the advance guard of the Mormon band 
reached the east bank of the Missouri River, where, being 
kindly received by the Pottawottomi Indians who then in- 
habited that region, they settled down to pass the winter of 
1846-1847. 

Establishing their principal camp, known as Winter Quarters, 
on the west bank of the river, they began preparations to send 
an organization of pioneers across the plains and beyond the 
Rocky Mountains to select the new dwelling place for the 
Saints. 

This pioneer band, consisting of one hundred and forty-three 
men, three women and two children, under the leadership of 
Brigham Young, set out on April 14 to blaze a path across the 
plains and mountains which the main body of the Mormons 
was to follow when the site of settlement had been selected. 

- * * * * 

In these days of rapid and easy communication with the most 
distant parts of this vast country, it is difficult to realize how 
little was known up to the year of 1847 of the actual physical 
aspects of that great portion of the American continent lying 
west of the Missouri River. 

The mighty tide of immigration that a few years later was to 
sweep resistlessly across the plains had not yet risen. The 
Indian and the buffalo roamed undisturbed where now the 
fertile acres of a thousand farms feed the teeming cities of the 
world. 

So far as we read the record clear, the first white men to visit 
any part of what is now the state of Utah were a portion of the 
force of that bold adventurer, Coronado, so long ago as 1540. 
More than two hundred years elapsed before the next authenti- 
cally recorded account of its exploration by two priests, Domin- 
quez and Escalante, in search of a route to the California coast 
in 1776, but who passed to the southwest of the great Salt Lake 
without paying it a visit. 

Excepting, then, the doubtful claim of Lahontan’s discovery 
(in 1689) and the assertion of S. A. Ruddock that in 1821 he 
made a journey with a trading party from Council Bluffs to 
Oregon by way of Santa Fé and Great Salt Lake, the honor of 
the discovery of this inland sea belongs to the noted frontiers- 
man, Bridger, who traced the course of the Bear River south- 
ward to the Great Salt Lake in the winter of 1824, Bancroft at 
least records Bridger as the authentic discoverer, and Frémont 
the explorer did not see the lake till 1843. 

Such distorted accounts as, from time to time, filtered back 
through the border settlements regarding the physical charac- 
teristics and future possibilities of the Western country were 
colored by the sombre and uninspired viewpoints of its actual 
beholders—a few intrepid explorers braving the hardships and 
dangers of wilderness trails with the insatiable thirst for dis- 
covery that has animated their kind since the world was young: 
hardy fur trappers following the beaver to its secluded haunts; 
lonely hunters and frontiersmen, driven by their craving for 
solitude into the waste places: “desert rats’ of gold hunters 
Pursuing ever the mirage of the rainbow toward the setting 









sun; venturesome traders conducting their argosies into strange 
lands and among savage people as the traders of Tyre centuries 
ago sent their goods into the great world. 

None of these hardy spirits visioned the tremendous changes 
that within a lifetime would transform the vast western wilder- 
ness into a great and glorious empire—peer of the oldest 
civilization under the sun. 

The popular conception of its future was thus described in 
Washington Irving's “Astoria” : 

Such is the nature of this immense wilderness of the Far West, 
which apparently defies cultivation and the habitation of civilized 
life. Some portion of it, along the rivers, may partially be subdued 
by agriculture, others may form vast pastural tracts like those of the 
East; but it is to be feared that a great part of it will form a lawless 
interval between the abodes of civilized man, like the wastes of the 
ocean or the deserts of Arabia, and, like them, be subject to the depre- 
dations of the marauders. There may spring up new and mongrel 
races, like new formations in zoology, the amalgamation of the “‘debris”’ 
and “‘abrasions” of former races, civilized and savage; the remains 
of broken and extinguished tribes; the descendants of wandering 
hunters and trappers; of fugitives from the Spanish-American frontiers; 
of adventurers and desperadoes of every class and country, yearly 
ejected from the bosom of society into the wilderness. . . . Some may 
gradually become pastoral hordes, like those rude and migratory 
people, half shepherd, half warrior, who, with their flocks and herds, 
roam the plains of upper Asia; but others, it is to be apprehended, will 
become predatory bands, mounted on the fleet steeds of the prairies, 
with the open plains for their marauding grounds, and the mountains 
for their retreats and lurking places. There they may resemble those 
great hordes of the North, ‘““Gog and Magog with their bands,”’ that 
haunted the gloomy imagination of the prophets—‘‘a great company 
and a mighty host, all riding upon horses, and warring upon those 
nations which were at rest, and dwelt peaceably, and had gotten cattle 
and goods.” 

* * * * 

Such, then, was the country to which the Mormons were to 
consign their fate. Such was the country into which that 
pioneer band set forth on April 14, 1847, to blaze a trail over 
the plains and mountains for the Mormon emigration to “the 
place where the Lord shall locate a stake of Zion.” 

One hundred and forty-three men, three women (the wives 
of Brigham and Lorenzo Young and H. C. Kimball) and two 
children comprised the members of the pioneer band. They 
had seventy-three wagons, which at night were drawn up into 
a great circle with the front wheels of one wagon touching the 
rear wheels of the next to form a corral for their horses and 
cattle and a barricade against savage foes. 

The strictest military order of formation was preserved, 
and the company moved with the ordered precision of an army 
upon the march. It was no picnic trip—this journey across the 
plains, as the thousands of Mormons who followed after them 
realized. The trail they blazed was marked in the days to come 
by the graves of hundreds who followed after. 

Two wagons drove abreast where the formation of the coun- 
try favored so compact an arrangement of their forces. Each 
man walked constantly beside his wagon—nor left it save at an 
officer's command. Their weapons were kept loaded, and keen- 
eyed scouts, mounted upon fleet horses, scanned every foot of 
the country for miles in advance of the moving column. Thus 
it was that the first alarm of Indians on the fourth of May found 
them not unprepared. Four hundred of the savages were 
reported by the scouts a few miles ahead. The wagons were 
drawn up five abreast, their one small cannon fired to intimi- 
date the foe, and the company advanced in close formation. 

The Indians, hesitating to risk a combat with so strong a 
force, did not attack, but set fire to the prairie grass and caused 
the Mormon train to halt. At daybreak the next morning the 
company moved on. The wind had changed and an early 
shower had removed the menace of the flames. 

So vast were the herds of buffaloes that they encountered on 
both sides of the Platte that often they had to stop for hours to 
let them pass. 

There was already a marked trail from Grand Island to Fort 
Laramie on the south side of the river, in use by trappers and 
traders bound for Oregon, but after some debate at this point 
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on their journey the Mormons decided to make a new trail for 

themselves on the north side of the river, which came to be 

known in time as the Mormon Trail, or the “Old Mormon 

Road,” over which thousands of Mormons toiled their way on 

foot or in slow-moving ox-wagons in the following years, and 

which the Union Pacific Railroad later followed for many miles. 
. * - ~ 

By the first of June they had reached a point opposite Fort 
Laramie, half way on their thousand mile journey to the Salt 
Lake Valley. Here, because they found it would be imprac- 
ticable to continue to follow the north bank of the Platte, they 
crossed the river and followed the Oregon trail to where it crossed 
the Platte, more than a hundred miles west of Fort Laramie. 

Late in June they reached the South Pass, where the waters 
running to the Atlantic and Pacific separate. Thus far they 
had no definite place in view as their destination, Brigham 
Young replying to any inquiry from his followers that he 
would recognize the site of their new home when he saw it, 
and that they would surely go on as the Lord would direct 
them. 

And here, seemingly, while encamped near South Pass, the 
momentous question of where they should locate trembled in 
the balance, and only the unreliability of an adventurer known 
as ““Pegleg” Smith prevented the party from being diverted 
to quite another locality for their final settlement. 

This redoubtable character was a trapper who had journeyed 
from the Salt Lake Valley to California and return, and had 
established a trading post on Bear River above Soda Springs 
in the present state of Idaho. 

He seemed qualified to speak with authority, and having 
earnestly advised the Mormons to direct their course north- 
westward from Bridger and to make their way into Cache 
Valley, entered into an agreement to meet them at a certain 
time and place and guide them into that country. But he 
failed to meet them as agreed, and late in June the Mormons 
resumed their march across a desolate country to Green River, 
where they made rafts to ferry the wagons across, as it was too 
deep and swift to ford. 

The hardships of the trip had told severely upon the travelers, 
and a number of them were afflicted with what they called 
“mountain fever." For several weeks they had been without 
bread, living mainly upon the meat of wild game procured by 
the hunters. 

By the seventh of July they had reached Bridger’s Fort, 
which is described in Orson Pratt's diary as consisting of “two 
adjoining log houses, dirt roofs, and a small picket yard of 
logs set in the ground, and about eight feet high. The number 
of men, squaws, and half-breed children in these houses and 
lodges may be about fifty or sixty.” 

In this entry he is referring to the “fort” or trading post 
established by Colonel James Bridger, the discoverer of the 


i 


Great Salt Lake, a noted trapper,-trader, and frontiersman, 
and the one man better informed than any other from first-hand 
knowledge of the topography and characteristics of the locality 
in which the Mormons were to make their future home. 

Bridger it was who, when he met the Mormons at South 
Pass and was told by Brigham Young that they proposed to 
look at Great Salt Lake Valley with a view to settlement, told 
Young that he was convinced that corn would not grow in those 
mountains, and offered to give the Mormon president a thousand 
dollars for the first ear raised in the valley. 

By the twelfth of July it was found that Brigham Young 
was too ill to travel. Several halts had already been com- 
pelled by reason, of the “mountain fever,"’ and in order not to 
lose any more time Orson Pratt, with forty-three men and 
twenty-three wagons, pushed ahead into the Valley, leaving a 
trail for the rest to follow. They had been told at Fort Bridger 
that the canon leading into the valley would be impassable 
because of high water, and accordingly they picked a course 
over the mountains. 

It was on July 14th that this advance party left the main 
body of the Mormons, and for a week they toiled over country 
so rough and broken that some days they progressed with their 
wagons no more than four or five miles. It was not until the 
twentieth that Orson Pratt and Erastus Snow, having climbed 
to the top of a hill in advance of their companions, viewed, 
spread out before them, the Promised Land, “a broad, open 
valley about twenty miles wide and thirty long, at the north 
end of which the waters of the Great Salt Lake glistened in 
the sunbeams.” 

* * ” OK 

So came the Mormons into the Wilderness, seeking a place 
in which to rear their temple, secure from the intrusion of their 
foes. In the midst of that Wilderness they have builded a 
great city—and something of the spirit that sustained them in 
their wanderings, that buoyed them up in the sea of toil and 
privations, of hunger and thirst, of heat and cold, of pain and 
danger and discouragement that threatened often to overwhelm 
them, is builded into the walls of it. They traveled their Via 
Dolorosa with bleeding feet perhaps, with empty stomachs, 
with drooping heads that had not the strength to lift their 
eyes to see the stars—but with souls elate that soared triumph- 
ant to set a crown of glory upon the City of the Saints, builded 
with blood and tears and sweat there by the Inland Sea. 
And so, - 


Why should we mourn, or think our lot is hard? 
’Tis not so; all is right! 

Why should we think to earn a great reward, 
If we now shun the fight? 

Gird up your loins, fresh courage take, 

Our God will never us forsake; 

And soon we’ll have this tale to tell— 


All is well! All is well! 








WESTERN PACIFIC TRAIN CROSSING GREAT SALT LAKE 
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“Made in the U.S. A.”’ 


Americas Modern Argosy 


The world-trade cruise of the S.S. St. Louis marks the first definite 
endeavor of American manufacturers to demonstrate to the peoples of the 
world, upon a large scale, the infinite resources of America’s industries 


MERICA—the trade-room of the world! 
Do you visualize what that means? Do you 
realize the tremendous import of the changing 
tides of trade? Do you know what it means 
to you—to me—to every man, woman, and child 
in this great republic? This sturdy youngster 
in the family of nations that, a mere handful of 
years ago, as years are counted in the lifetime of 
a nation, was but a primeval wilderness—a 
legendary land of conquest! 
In the dawning of the epochal New Year of 
1922, America throws open wide the doorways of 
her storehouses to worid trade, and 


“Where is an isle so littlhe—where is a sea so 
lone 
But where, ’mid the waving palm trees, 
America’s name is known?’ 


The World War, wiping away the boundaries 
of the old countries of the Old World, wiped 
away the boundaries of trade of the new coun- 
tries of the New World. The inhibition of Amer- 
ica’s free commerce with Europe and the Orient 
have been removed, and a million million people 
at the four quarters of the globe turn to America, 
with her mines, her mills, her factories, and her 
storehouses to supply their material wants at 
this beginning of the new era in world trade. 

And American merchants, American manufac- 
turers, American business men, will not fail to 
see the opportunity that lies before them—they 
will not fail to grasp it, and to develop the busi- 
ness that the markets of the world are laying at 
their feet. 

« * - 


One thousand men are working day and night 
in the Robins dry dock plant in the Erie Basin 
to recondition the steamship St. Louis, at one 
time “‘Queen of the Seas,’”’ for her trip around 
the world, carrying exhibits of American manu- 
facturers and bringing the good will of American 
merchants to the four corners of the globe. 

Attempts have been made at various times by 
private individuals to do what the St. Louis is to 
accomplish on her world trade cruise, but have 
failed for one reason or another; principally, 
because the promoters had a vision of what such 
a cruise might accomplish without the ability 
to conceive and carry out the interminable 
details necessary for its proper launching. 

It will be a gala day in New York when the 
St. Louis sails on January 25th or thereabouts, 
for she will take with her the hopes of American 
manufacturers that her mission will be a success, 
and that she will open up the way for a greater 
and more staple trade between the United States 
and foreign countries. 

History does not record a similar under- 
taking. A few countries have equipped ships 
with their wares and have made short cruises 
with the object of showing what they produce, 
and selling directly from the ship. None, how- 
ever, have attempted an expedition on the scale 


of the present undertaking, and none have _ 
carried such a multiplicity of manufactures, 


from a steam engine to a clothes pin, as will the 
St. Louis. 


One can almost vision the reception that will 
be accorded the vessel in each of the fifty-three 


ports she will enter, and the intense interest 
which will be taken in the representative of the 
greatest country in the world today. No better 
method of education in foreign trade and its 
ramifications has ever been offered to the manu- 
facturers of the United States, and it is ‘safe 
to say that when the three hundred representa- 
tives of the quota of exhibits carried by the 
St. Louis return to their home port, they will be 
able to increase by three-hundred-fold the 
present foreign trade of the United States. 
They will have visualized foreign countries, 
will know of the circumstances surrounding the 
buying and selling of goods, their financial 
ability to pay for such goods, their methods of 
distribution and the way that American manu- 
facturers should pack and establish goods for 
the foreign trade. They will also learn the 
lesson which should have been learned years 
ago, that in the majority 


therefore, of vital importance, not only to the 
manufacturers themselves, but to the people 
of the United States, because of the business 
conditions existing at present and because of 
the lack of employment caused by the shutting 
down of factories. 

There seems to be a popular delusion to 
the effect that nobody on the globe has any 
money except the people of the United States. 
There are wealthy and responsible business 
houses in every country under the sun. There 
are firms that pay cash, not because they have 
to, but because they prefer to. Good responsible 
firms exist everywhere. What is there, there- 
fore, to deter any American manufacturer from 
continuing his best and strongest sales efforts? 
It is true, we have been having an abnormal 
trade, artificially inflated by circumstances not 
at all of our own making, and trade which we 





of countries there are 
different ways of buying 
and selling, that the 
buyers are set in their 
opinions as to what they 
want and that it is use- 
less to attempt to sell 
them what they don’t 
want. 

The intricacies of buy- 
ing and selling in foreign 
countries were learned 
long ago by England, 
France and Germany, 
with the result that the 
United States has to 
fight its way in order 
to obtain and retain its 
foreign business. 

American merchants 
have got into the habit 
of believing that busi- 
ness must be carried on 
quickly; that there is no 
way of selling American 
goods other than pre- 
senting them to the 
buyer with all the details 
as to price, manufactur- 
ing, etc. In foreign fields 
this does not work. Time 
is not the essence of 
everything in them, and 
in many cases the purchase of goods is the result 
of thought and necessity, and can only be carried 
on by a closer relation with the buyers than just 
the mere presentation of the goods for his ap- 
proval. A salesman cannot go into foreign 
countries, open his kit, describe his goods and 
attempt to sell while he is talking to the buyer. 
Letters of introduction are frequently necessary, 
and entrance into the club and social life of the 
countries are of vital importance before business 
connections can be established. America has 
found this to be true in our sister republics, 
and it is only of late years that they have taken 
a lesson from Germany, France and England 
as to how they have managed to acquire the 
foreign trade of these countries. 

The world trade cruise of the St. Louis is, 





THE S.S. ST. LOUIS—THE FIRST “OCEAN GREYHOUND” 
When alterations now under way are completed, the S.S. St. Louis will be 
the pride of the American nation upon the high seas. 
hundred-per-cent-all-steel American steamer ever built, and at her launching 

was christened by the former Mrs. Grover Cleveland 


She was the first one- 


can never expect to enjoy again. On the other 
hand, we are today, in spite of the complaints of 
dull times, shipping more goods for export than 
we were in the years of 1913 and 1914, before 
the war broke out, when our export trade was 
making a record unapproached until then. 
We can and shall add to the international trade 
of the world, which we are today enjoying, but 
do not let us be too downhearted over what we 
have today. 

It is to aid in the rehabilitation of the foreign 
trade of the United States and to establish more 
firmly our trade relations that the world trade 
cruise of the St. Louis was organized by J. 
Herbert Anderson, President of the Anderson 
Overseas Corporation of New York City. 

The St. Louis will be converted into an oil 
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burner, and will be equipped with every modern 
device known for the comfort and safety of the 
representatives of American manufacturers, 
whose exhibits will occupy her three decks. 
The arrangement of the ship will differ to 
some extent from what it was at the time when 
she was the crack ship of the American Line. 
Because of climatic conditions to be met with 
during the eleven months’ cruise, a ventilation 
system which will serve all the inner and lower 
rooms in hot countries, and a heating system 
which will make the same rooms and quarters 
comfortable in cold countries has been fully 
arranged for. A fully equipped hospital, with 
isolation ward, operating room, etc., is also in- 
cluded in the plan. On account of one entire 
deck having been reserved for exhibition pur- 
poses, as well as portions of three other decks, 
great care has to be exercised so that the comfort 
and safety of the passengers would not be inter- 
fered with. One exhibition deck, however, will 
have uninterrupted space of about five hundred 
and fifty feet for exhibits. This does not include the 
automobile section which will carry practically a 
New York Automobile Show around the world. 
When completed, the St. Louis will be the 


Wanderlust 


| i write a poem, if I were a poet; 
Somehow, | feel it in my bones today 
To just let loose at sorry fate and go it, 

And stand up in my boots and have my say! 
That is, | would, should Piper’s dog stop 

whining,— 

This Piper lives quite near to where I dwell— 
And quit his doleful, everlasting pining 

To break away and roam at large, pell-mell. 


I'd like to put in words my soulful yearning, 
The wanderlust that’s seething through my 
brain, 

The wish-to-go-somewhere within me burning, 
And see the world and all it dare contain. 
But I can’t write with Piper’s dog a-yowling,— 
The beast is tied beside his kennel door 

And ever and anon sets up a howling 
To get away and roam the country o’er. 


Oh, I would break these sorry bonds that bind me 
And cast them off and give my spirit wings, 
And leave this dull routine of tasks behind me; 

I yearn to see the farther side of things. 
I long to go—there! Piper’s dog is yelping 
And straining at his chain on freedom bent; 
Were that pup mine, there’d shortly be a scalping 
Unless he’d settle down and be content. 


“*Tis distance lends enchantment,” sings the 


poet; 
A charm is in the things away off there; 
Ah, yes, and in my heart of hearts I know it; 
To stay in this one spot is blank despair. 
I hear the voice of Pleasure—no, plague take it! 
It’s Piper’s pup—he’s yearning to be loose; 
He knows his chain’s too strong for him to 
break it, 
And so he’s wailing out his ‘‘What’s the use?”’ 


pride of the American nation, whose manu- 


‘facturers’ products she will carry to the four 


quarters of the globe. Most of the large cities in 
the United States have taken an active interest 
in the project, with the aim of having their indus- 
tries well represented and their cities advertised. 

The St. Louis was the first one-hundred-per- 
cent-all-steel American steamer ever built, and 
at the time was the fastest and most modern 
and finest ship afloat. She was christened by 
the former Mrs. Grover Cleveland at the Cramps 
Shipyards, Philadelphia. 

Over a measured course she averaged twenty- 
two knots an hour. The term “Ocean: Grey- 
hound” was coined to describe her. In 1898 
the St. Louis rescued the passengers and crew 
of the Dutch steamer Veendam, six hundred and 
forty miles from Southampton. Due to her 
swiftness, she became an auxiliary cruiser during 
the Spanish-American War, and one of her 
achievements was the finding and cutting of the 
telegraph cables to San Juan de Puerto Rico, 


It’s queer about that pup of Piper’s; truly 
His kennel’s one that any dog with sense 
Would welcome as a place to dwell and duly 
Appreciate, but Piper’s pup is dense. 
He never seems to count his blessings many; 
If you should hear him daily howl and moan, 
You would conclude that he had few, if any, 
Fine comforts such as every dog should 
own. 


He has a house that’s good in any weather; 
He gets his milk and biscuits every day, 
And yet he’s longing just to break the tether 
That binds him to his home, and run away. 
He doesn’t seem to realize, the ninny, 
That were he to forsake his present lot, 
He’d doubtless lose his friends, grow sick and 
skinny, 
Get shut up in the public pound, or shot. 


Plague take the pup! Why do I let his clatter 

Distract me from the theme I have in 
mind? 

For happiness is far too great a matter, 
Of course, to be by Piper’s dog defined. 

I know it’s wrong for men endowed with reason 
To censure brutes to whom it is denied, 

But Piper’s pup could, in and out of season, 
Display more sense, I’m certain, if he tried. 


But getting back to what I thought of 
writing,— 
It really is a shame, it seems to me, 
That in a world so wide and so inviting, 
Stern circumstances say that I must be 
Cooped up in this one prosy place forever, 
And do the same old duties, day by day; 
lust as a patient work-horse does, and never, 
As horses sometimes do, dare run away. 


——ae. 


Santiago de Cuba and Guantanamo. She Was 
engaged in this work until the Spanish armag, 
appeared off Santiago, sailed in and found them. 
selves bottled up, and communication yit) 
Madrid cut off. She was present at the action 
incident to the attempt Cervera made to tak, 
his fleet out of Santiago harbor, and after thi, 
sea battle took Admiral Cervera and his officers 
aboard and conveyed them to Portsmouth 
N. H. : 

From 1914 until war was declared between 
the United States and Germany, the St. Loyj; 
made regular trips between American andj 
English ports. Shortly after Germany’s declara. 
tion that open warfare was to be carried op 
against any ships between certain restricted 
areas, she took the first American guns to 
Europe. 

The St. Louis, therefore, has had a taste of 
almost every kind of naval warfare, from 1914 
up to 1913, when she was taken over by the 
government for operation by the cruiser and 
transport force. This famous ship will add new 
laurels to her fame by bringing to foreign markets 
America’s best products made by America’s 
best manufacturers. 


By NIXON, WATERMAN 


I never see a train start from a station 

But that I feel the wish that I might be 
Aboard it bound for some far destination, 

The farther off the better, seems to me. 
And down the harbor, as I watch a stcamer 

Go forth to greet the broad blue o<<an s foam, 
At once I find myself an ardent dreamer, 

And drifting far away from “‘home sweet 

home.”’ 


The stay-at-home is, as the poet lines it, 
“Fixed like a plant to one peculiar spot,”’ 
His purpose in the world, as he defines it, 
“To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot.”’ 
Now isn’t that a sorry proposition 
To one who has the wish to wander far? 
No wonder that my soul’s in opposition 
To all the sad conditions as they are. 


“Hope springs eternal,” so the poet tells us, 
And poets know things “‘in the human breast.” 
This hope it is that on and on impels us,— 
“‘Man never is, but always to be blest.” 
So, in the end, perchance, it may be better 
For me to fret and fuss, and yearn to roam 
About the world, yet never break the fetter 
That serves to keep me safe and sound at 
home. 


So, what’s the use? 
howling 
And straining at his chain to beat the band. 
Why Piper doesn’t make that dog quit growling 
Is. something more than I can understand 
He’s such a foolish beast! It really sickens 
My soul to have to listen, day by day, 
To Piper’s pup a-grouching like the dickens 
And trying to break his chain and run 
away. 


There! Piper’s dog is 
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“A thousand years are as but a day”’ 


World Fate in the Balance 


Upon the outcome of the Conference now under way at the 
National Capital depends the future history of mankind 


THOUSAND-YEAR epoch is now being 

spanned in less than three months by 

virtue of the work that is being accom- 
plished at the Washington Conference, which is 
nothing more than an equivalent to a settlement 
of world wars and the making of pacts and 
treaties, without recourse to physical battle. 
The pages of future history will be more than a 
chronicle of conquest by bloodshed. 

An understanding that cannot be misunder- 
stood by diplomatic evasion has availed of itself, 
such as no age or people in the past ever made 
possible. The first sledgehammer blow was 
struck at the primary causes of war when Secre- 
tary Hughes’ naval holiday proposal was unani- 
mously accepted. Wars that have absorbed 
human life and drained humanity of all vitality 
in all the world’s ages and formations, in ancient, 
medieval, and modern times—all used the 
weapons of force, coercion, and hate, in place of 
timely humility and international understand- 
ing. Here, in less than three months, will a 
weaponless, bloodless war have been waged, won, 
lost, and a pact signed! 

The cravings of conquest for territory and 
markets are engineered through navies and naval 
bases, and for the first time in all history these 
ambitions will have been settled in accordance 
with the law of justice. 

The historian’s place is now, even more than 
at any previous time, at Washington. He can- 
not afford to miss a day in recording events. He 
especially should occupy a seat within hearing 
distance of those around the green table at this 
Conference. Events are being made immortal 
each day by virtue of the acts of men, squaring 
acts with avowals. 

Despite the overwhelmingly numerous details 
which require adjustment at the Conference, 
its delegates have sacrificed so far all consistency 
of purpose in their search for universal agreement 
of the fundamentals. The work completed in 
the last thirty days, and succeeding sunrises, 
sunsets, and sunrises, has been remarkable of 
scope. More has been accomplished than even 
the delegates themselves dared to anticipate, 
and it has all been a result of co-operation and co- 
ordination rather than combination and coercion. 

With the work of the committees interspersing 
its program, the Conference at its fourth public 
meeting on December 10 progressed and closed 
with a general feeling that something concrete 
had been accomplished. The four-power pact, 
around which revolved most of the interest and 
work on the part of the various committees, was 
definitely passed, and in its final negotiations 
no modifications were made that alters the basic 
Principles involved. There was little written 
formula in the composition of this pact. It re- 
sembles the Monroe Doctrine. It was simply an 
unwritten, en tacit understanding between men. 

The Chinese or Far East question was opened 
satisfactorily by a treaty pact not included in 
the agenda. It was read by Senator Lodge with 
the unanimous assent of all plenipotentiaries. 
It terminated the Anglo-Japanese treaties, and 
the elimination of this alliance was felt to con- 
Stitute the elimination of the stumbling-block 
that prevented the progress of that real work 
for which the Conference was originally designed. 

The world has never taken notice of a more 


exemplary and timely event than this agreement, 
which brought to a close the fourth public meet- 
ing of the Conference. The New Year time was 
propitious for man’s “‘keeping the faith’’ and the 
making of resolutions. Perhaps to those whose 
individual resolves contain little more than an 
initial but fleeting thought, the set of resolutions 
adopted at this especial meeting of the Confer- 
ence holds little promise of fulfillment. It is 
fortunate, perhaps, for the world as well as for 
these skeptics that their warped opinions com- 
prise but a minority. 

Washington awoke on Saturday morning, 
December 10, to breakfast as usual over the 
paper and to read the news that a public meeting 
was to take place promptly at eleven o’clock on 
that day. Senators and Representatives read 
also that no tickets would be issued, and that 
the doors would close to the public at 10:45 a.m. 
Accepting this as a general, though subtle warn- 
ing, a small army of silk-hatted delegates and 
seat-aspirants bolted their food and very pos- 
sibly scalded their tongues with hot coffee, in 
order to arrive at Memorial Hall before the doors 
were closed. 

Down Executive Avenue the hurrying throng 
bestowed little formal recognition on foreign 
delegates, as these ascended the steps at the side 
entrance to the Hall. Washington’s appetite 
for sensation was no longer whetted. She had 
been satisfied not many days following the ar- 
rival of these dignitaries, and now that she had 
scanned the cut of the delegates’ cloth and style 
of their hats, she was content to settle back 
diffidently. Being of the feminine gender, we 
suppose her curiosity terminated when she dis- 
covered she was allowed to satisfy it. 

Still these scurrying figures lost none of their 
impressiveness. Secretary Hughes walking down 
the avenue with a brisk tread and a Fedora hat, 
was none the less striking for being a familiar 
figure. The Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour gave 
one the impression of being in truth a crusader 
for new ideals. His step lagged not, although 
he still wears the heel-less shoe. With the rest 
of the delegates serving on various committees, 
he had worked far into many nights on the prob- 
lems confronting the Conference. 

International as well as intra-national warmth 
seemed to prevail among these, taking their 
accustomed seats inside the hall. A _ general 
and hearty hand-shaking preceded the business 
of the meeting. Viviani now held the place 
that Briand occupied at the front row of the 
table. His colleague had returned to France, 
criticized, lauded, threatened, and throughout 
always popular. He had taken with him an 
overwhelming vote of confidence from the ma- 
jority of American people, confirmed by his own 
La Belle France. 

* * * 

In usual form, Chairman Hughes opened up 
the meeting with a few prefatory remarks. | le 
submitted those resolutions bearing upon the 
Chinese matter in a clear, strong voice. These 
articles read: 


1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China. 
2. To provide the fullest and most unemberraseed oppor- 
ity to China to develop and to maintain for h an 
effective and stable government. 
To use their influence for the purpose of effectually estab- 
ishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity 


for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout the 
a of China; and ve 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of the present condition 
in order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of the subjects or citizens of friendly states and from 
countenancing action inimicable to the security of certain 
states, 


In the galleries, Congressmen and Senators 
leaned forward in their seats. They were no 
less keenly interested in the proceedings, how- 
ever perfunctory, than the immobile Kato, the 
elaborate Viscount d’Alte, or the practical Root, 
the latter who leaned back in his chair, reflec- 
tively narrowing his eyes. 

The Hughes’ reading was dramatic in its 
calm tone and abandon of gesture. He made 
frequent use of the cumbersome word “terri- 
toriality,’’ wl.ich somehow rolled “‘trippingly on 
the tongue”? at times, but came rather difficult 
in the encore. He discussed the four principles 
introduced by Senator Root, and then called 
upon the representatives of each of the powers 
for their assent. He himself nodded an assent 
as he turned to the American representatives 
for their looks of approval. 

Around the green-covered and already historic 
table was then circulated a general nod of assent. 
Each member intimated that what their chair- 
man had said was but a confirmation of their 
own opinion. Viviani alone made of his assent 
a rather ceremonious affair. Rising and with 
a very low bow, his acquisition was accompanied 
with the utmost grace. The Italian Ambassador 
Ricci, leaning heavily on his left hand, watched 
with keen eyes his colleague, Senator Schanzer, 
as the latter gave assent. The Ambassador, it 
is. believed, was for some time the object of much 
wonderment, for the ladies in the gallery and 
boxes offered a succession of guesses as to the 
probable origin of a red flower which occupied a 
conspicuous place in the lapel of his coat. He 
was the only adorned delegate, may it be noted, 
so the ladies’ curiosity must be forgiven 

After the round of assents had been taken, 
Chairman Hughes proceeded to take up the sub- 
ject of extra-territoriality. He approached the 
question by emphasizing the sympathetic feeling 
towards China, and proposed the appointment 
of a commission which was to report on the 
conditions of China after the lapse of one year. 

When the Chairman asked Senator Lodge to 
make a communication to the delegates of the 
Conference, he intimated that while this was not 
strictly a part of the agenda, it was, nevertheless, 
a matter that should be known at the first oppor- 
tunity. Senator Lodge then began reading the 
draft of the four-power pact. 

I 

The high contracting parties agree as between themselves 

to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions 


and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific ocean. _ 

If there should develop between any of the high contractin 
parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question ai 
involving their said rights which is not satisfactorily settled 
by diplomacy and is likely to effect the harmonious accord now 
happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the other 
high contracting parties to a joint conference to which the whole 
subject will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 


II 
If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of 
any other power, the high contrnsting parties shall communi- 
cate with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at 
an understanding as to the most ient measures to taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation. 0 


This agreement shall remain in force for ten years from the 
time it shall take effect, and after the expiration of said period 
Continued on page 410 
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it shall continue to be in force subject to the right of any of the 
high contracting parties to terminate it upon twelve months’ 
notice, IV 


This agreement shall be sgited ane as gece as bg em yp in a 
ance with the constitutional methods oe ep os 
Ts 


parties and shall take effect on _s 
a Seoneon ties Mitnaie anit hein, toh which oh ves the ees: 
at London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. 

7. * . 

Even while Viviani spoke in his native tongue, 
outbursts of applause greeted him. To many 
minds, this diplomat is even a greater orator 
than Briand. Although possessed of a voice that 
is vibrant in quality rather than resonant, it is 
that peculiar quality that adds to, rather than 
detracts from the impressivencss of his words. 

His gestures are more graceful than Briand’s. 
His arms swing across in curves or are held aloft 
with a rhythmic sweep. Without warning, how- 
ever, Viviani ofttimes will plunge both fists 
forward, a habit that through long indulgence 
has, of course, become an unconscious one with 
him. A gesture invariably unexpected, it cre- 
ates something akin to mild protest among an 
audience. No one was ever known to have 
listened to a speech of Viviani and doze off into 
a reverie. 

If the reader will note the text of these ad- 
dresses and compare them with others, he will 
soon discover that it is the Gallic who always 
first arouse depth of emotion before an appeal 
to judgement is made. 


Gentlemen, when we remember all this there are no words 
that can be more welcome than the words of peace. We have 
done everything to avoid war. I can personally bear witness 
to this, as because of untoward circumstances I ha to 
be at the F head of the French government when war e out. 

as head of the government, assumed the terrible responsi- 
bility of ordering the French troops to withdraw within ten 
9 of our own tronsler. én of 

assu responsibility vering part of my coun- 
try to the enemy, in order to avoid an ible cause of con- 
flict, and so that it could not be sai t France had been 
the first to open hostilities. I took the reeponalbility to wait 
until the last moment to mobilization in a Europe that 
was shivering and ready in her armor to meet the foe. 

I waited until the last hour, the last minute; I waited as 
long as there was a gleam of hope left, until there was a hope for 
peace, and no human hope was left, that I assu the respon- 
sibility of ordering mobilization; ae at last France had to 
go in; she decided to take a chance and fight not only for her 
own dignity and independence, but for the world and the des- 
tinies of civilization! 

It was Viviani who made first use of the word 
“tranquility.” 

Senator Lodge referred to the Pacific regions being far 
removed, in far distant parts of the globe, a wish was ex- 
pressed that the will of e should extended t to other parts 
of the world. Ah, — 3 -y to ayn but to the French dele- 
gation could these words ble sound more 
welcome? I say this thinking of | of all t suffering that we have 
had to go through, having in mind mourning families, the dead 
who cover our soil, fifteen hundred tombs that are 
on such bare, barren ground that we wonder if the spring will 
ever bring flowers enough to enable us to decorate these tombs. 

This entire speech suffered, of course, in its 
translation. Despite this, applause from all 
parts of the hall was enthusiastic and prolonged. 
Britain’s delegate, Mr. Balfour, expressed more 
emotion than was his wont, in his picture of the 
“four corners of this Conference,”’ in declaring 
his satisfaction for the way in which the Chinese 
question had been opened. He witnessed the 


termination of the Anglo-Japanese treaty which 
he had made as Prime Minister, with a glow of 
happiness. When he arose to express the senti- 
ment of his people, he obtained once more a very 
firm grasp on both coat lapels. He has a certain 
way of always looking up to the ceiling in talking, 
and this trait never escapes the reporter in his 
review. Naturally, his speaking voice is clearer 
in direct contrast to all other plenipotentiaries, 
the latter whose voices, it must be remarked, often 
sink below the level of their shirt-bosoms. It is 
said many a distinguished Senator up in the 
gallery has gone home from a Conference meeting 
with a feeling of being ‘“‘stiff-necked.” 

Prince Tokugawa of Japan rose after Balfour 
had finished to state that ‘‘all Japan will approve 
the consummation of this work—she will rejoice 
in this pledge of peace upon the Pacific Ocean.” 

Followed Senator Schanzer’s comment upon 
the request of Chairman Hughes. This was 
worded specifically and definitely. 

The Italian del is much th | 
cxnsunopuant ddinmuamien cootationen en the four great 
powers having possessions in the Pacific ocean, the 
agreement which was courteously communicated to us previ- 
ously to its conclusion. 

y measure aiming to the creation of guarantees for the 
esfeguard of peace in thew sunpat but enaet with our Sullest 
The principles involved in the agreement 
trely in accordance with the main lines of pol 

igh aim of a peaceful elimination of 


nations. 

We express our full confidence that this great agreement 
may represent thé most firm lasting guarantees for the 
safeguarding of peace in the Pacific. 


The climax of interest arrived and passed with 
introductory and concluding sentences from the 
Chinese Minister Sze. He had been working 
industriously on his preparatory notes while 
previous comments were rendered, and now he 
rose to face all who were so loyally adhering to 
the policy of ‘helping China in the wisest manner 
known.” 

The Chinese delegation anticipates, as indicated by our 
distinguished chairman, that this agreement will ad su 

Chine, wail be parties Gonleune) sehack will eajun ined ‘ 
ae ina, wi parties w just i- 
in the Far last upon o baste saputectory to of the powers, 
cod which tc io hanaded for the amicable settlement 
of Chine converte: Mr. Chairman and 
inese gentlemen, 
been greatly impressed by the 
cussions in the we conmranns on 
matters, been carried on, and it is eRe ah 
factory solution can be found for the remaining cqaetions 
which represent Chinese sovereignty and her aspirations. 
China, upon her part, will do what she can to this about, 
and will at we ell — ive her whol the main- 
tenance riendly relations between and the 
other powers, ond’ thus add to the effort for tha preservation 
of peace in the Pacihe., and the Far East. 

The response which came from Baron de Car- 
tier of Belgium was brief as usual, but he ex- 
pressed his thoughts with all his heart: 

Gentlemen, I think it is an honor for me to concur with all 
my heart in the eloquent words — have just fallen from the 
lips of our honorable penne ane to have given to this great 
historical date all its full value and its full bearing. 

Viscount d’Alte of Portugal concluded the 
program of addresses, giving the technical aspect 
of the meeting a succinct and emphatic finale. 


His sentiments were clothed in the following 


words: 


the wants in which it is written, it jg the 
was eae 


le agreement 
i high hopes for the 
of the clauses 


* * 

The call for adjournment, came at 1:17 PM, 
when Chairman Hughes brought forth remark; 
that were deeply significant: 
posers eee intogaiias roy atone 

it couched in more simple or even briefer terms; but we 
Py reminded that the great things are the simple ones 
a y one rth Ces seen Cie corgeae coe eect we shall 
than by anything that has yet been done. ar 

The meeting now dissolved into informal 
aftermath greetings. Even Baron Kato, who 
had long ago put American press correspondents 
on their mettle because of “his continued exas. 
perating method of saying nothing when so 
much was needed to be said,’’ was graciousness 
incarnate. 

The work of this session cleared the way for 
the Harding policies. In the elimination of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, the four-power treaty 
paved the way for the 5-5-3 ratio. This ratio 
can now go into international history as a deed 
compactly sealed. In pushing forward the im- 
portant four-point Root formula for safeguarding 
the sovereignty and independence of China, the 
ideals of the ‘‘open door’’ have at last been real- 
ized, even if only in part. 

Japan expressed herself more volubly on this 
occasion where the declaration of the four-power 
pact was rendered. than she had ever been known 
to do in the past. She was well pleased, if for 
no other primary reason than that the recogni- 
tion of the pact intervened with amicable under- 
standings by all powers, vindicated her of sus- 
picion. Such extremely simple processes of 
elimination as the settlement of that question 
whether she should be allowed to save her new 
battleship Mutsu reduced the most perplexing 
problems of the hour to a zero point. 

Will not those four hundred odd correspond- 
ents now at Washington reveal to their people 
that Admiral Kato’s expression, “I have deep 
satisfaction over the arranging of the treaty” is 
an index that perhaps, after all, at least with 
regard to “‘the children of Nippon,” “‘things are 
not always what they seem?” 

There will be no compromise on ideals—this 
Conference is more than an exchange of ideas. 
There is no victor nation to coerce. America has 
heard and understands the avowals of Truth and 
the cld, old language of pilomatic lies. She will 
remain a nation intact, as she desires others to 
remain, all to contribute a positive, definite, 
united force toward making international under- 
standings as enduring and sacred as a mother’s 
love. 
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Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 


what peace had done for Villa, ‘‘the Mexi- 
can terror,” in making him “‘the model and 
moral leader of his neighborhood’’—‘‘a big wheat 
raiser, the defender of the home and the family, 
the upholder of the law’’—who, having set the 
example, had all his former bandits become con- 
tributors of money for the restoration of a church 
that, in his days of outlawry, he had destroyed. 
Now comes the news that Villa is a fugitive from 
his prosperous ranch, asking aid from the govern- 
ment to put down a revolt among his followers. 
This shows that peace must come from the 
bottom. It is the “followers’’ rather than the 
leaders who can bring peace. Leadership will 
count for little until the beauties of peace take 
fast hold on the minds of the masses. Dis- 
armament will depend on the strength of the 
peace spirit imbuing the nations that come 
together in Washington to define its fundamental 
and plan its methods. Now is the time for the 
people of the United States to show where they 
stand with regard to the alternative of con- 
struction or destruction which the world faces. 


ee there was newspaper comment on 


~ * * 


Talented Descendant of Long New England Lineage 
Wins International Musical Fame 


SHERED inte international musical circles 

and fame by the birthright which she 
claimed from an ultra-musically talented lineage, 
Lucy Gates has conquered many lands by her 
remarkably fine coloratura soprano voice. 

Figuratively speaking, she can be said to have 
visited both the Elysian Fields and the Stygium 
regions in the stage-world, while she was “‘arriv- 
ing,” for she has already met scores of social 
warriors. But she has remained “true unto 
herself,”” and that alone spelled her present, and, 
we hope, not ephemeral, success. 

The family of Lucy Gates can be said to consti- 
tute in themselves a microcosm of musicians. 
Every one of her ancestry loved to sing and to 
play on some instrument. Whether it was the 
melodeon, the piano, the organ or the voice, 
every one of them excelled individually. 

She is a singer who will be best remembered 
by the populace-at-large because of her almost 
supernatural ability to produce vocal effects. 
An Orpheum specialist, the eclat of her yodeling 
is not to be compared even with the ability of 
a native from Tyrol. And when she sings to 
an audience, she convinces one, by her peculiar 
absorptive manner, that she is singing towards 
an objective, and not, as it would seem, to an 
object! 

Statistics on the lives of actresses indicate that 
the greater number of child prodigies who begin 
to toddle and bow in acknowledging prodigious 
applause, do not develop in their meteoric 
careers, but rather, fall by the wayside. Which- 
ever way the lives of singers are affected, there 
is little doubt but that Lucy Gates lived her 
destiny when she was but two, and still con- 
Unues to follow the path of her own star. 

It is said of her that she sang before she talked, 
and that she did both before she was two years 
old. When she was four, she favored an im- 
Promptu audience in a San Francisco hotel. 
€r parents at the time were on their way to the 
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Hawaiian Islands. Her rendition of Nevin’s 
“Fly Song’ created such a stir among this 
audience that the mother and father decided 
to look into the matter of training their daughter’s 
voice. . 

In the Hawaiian Islands, the child sang 
everything her infant voice could encompass. 
She played the Mission organ, fingered a Portu- 
gese guitar musically, and strummed on the 
ukulele with childish abandon. When she was fif- 
teen, she was taken to Germany and there studied 
at the Berlin Conservatory. She achieved her 
initial triumph in singing at the opening of 
the Royal Opera House in Berlin. 

On her mother’s side, Lucy Gates is the second 
descendant of Brigham Young of Salt Lake 
City, the founder of Utah. From her father she 





LUCY GATES 


An America song bird who has gained world 
laurels as a coloratura soprano 





inherits a sturdy independence of spirit, for he 
was born of Massachusetts and Vermont parent- 
age. There are few women with greater claim 
by right of birth than Lucy Gates to the sym- 
pathy and friendliness of New England people, 
for her people for twenty-one generations have 
lived in Massachusetts, Connecticut and Ver- 
mont. There are few concert musicians whose 
success has been due solely to individual merit, 
to the winning personality of the musician and 
to true artistic ability. 

Of press notices she has received more than 
her due. Her splendid physique furthers her 
vocal possibilities tremendously. Her unflagging 
spirit has brought her a name in musical circles 
that will serve her well for many years to come. 
Despite the fact that she has refused commercial 
exploitation, Lucy Gates has left here in America 
as well as in Europe a galaxy of admirers who 
were none the less connoisseurs of musical 
tone. 

It is said of her that her range is remarkably 
extensive, her coloratura remarkable, that the 
highest tones are attained by her with invariable 
surety and perfect intonation. An artist to 
her finger tips in all that,concerns elegance of 
delivery, she exercises a thoroughness of under- 
standing and intellectual grasp that rarely 
combines itself in so versatile a nature! 


* * * 


Detroit Board of Commerce Members Make 
Merry on Annual Cruise 


ANY times I had visited. Detroit in a 

catapult business journey, but I never 
knew Detroit until I met Detroiters at play— 
away from the dizzy days of automobile and the 
odor of gasolene. 

It has been the custom of the Board of Com- 
merce of Detroit to make an annual cruise on 
the Great Lakes. Centrally located in the very 
heart of the Great Lake district, these tours radi- 
ate on the industrial trunk lines of trade. ‘‘Boxing 
the compass,”’ so to speak, making Detroit known 
as any city must be known through its people in 
this natural humor that comes in play days. 

When the last gun was fired in the war of 1812, 
the frontier line between Canada and the United 
States was eliminated. Not a fort or an army 
post or a naval vessel to guard the border! 
Detroit from early days has been looked upon 
as one of the important outposts of the West 
and a gateway to a large Canadian trade, but 
since the advent of the automobile as a dominat- 
ing industry, it has become the heart of Motor 
America. The growth and development of 
Detroit in the past-decade has been one of the 
seven wonders of wonderful times. 

The phenomenal industrial development of 
Detroit has not all been altogether a chance turn 
of fortune’s wheel. With the virility of youthful 
vision they grasped this opportunity by the fore- 
lock, as in the old Greek proverb, and held it” 
fast. All the while that the East was ‘‘chewing 
it over’ and wondering whether automobiles 
had come to stay, Detroit was concentrating on 
pulling in every man or industry even remotely 
connected with automobiles or accessories. The 
result is that the head and source of the auto- 
mobile industry of the world centered where the 
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seed was planted and where the intrepid courage 
of men did not “take council of fears,’’ but 
started ‘‘full speed ahead.” 

The Detroit Board of Commerce is an organ - 
ization that has recognized its members as 


W. A. C. MILLER 


Chairman of the Cruise Committee of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce 


human beings. Secretary of the Navy Edward 
Denby was at one time president of the organi- 
zation. At the meetings, business matters come 
first, but the cohesive working power of the or- 
ganization is enhanced by the new circles of 
friendships created through these cruises once a 
year, when the members get together and be- 
come actually acquainted. The strong as well 
as the weaker qualities of their associates are 
revealed 

The cruise of 1921 will remain memorable, 
because it was in charge of Commodore W. A. C. 
Miller, with a committee who furnished and knew 
just what was needed to provide a voyage that 
would prove a discovery of each other, and make 
“auld acquaintance” a real thing for all the 
future 

The good ship Noronic was chartered, and there 
was no one else aboard but the D. B. C. men. 
Their wives, sisters and sweethearts, together 
with their cousins and aunts were there, to see 
them off. Bands were playing and the paper 
ribbons of varied hue from dock, to upper decks 
seemed to indicate the weaving of a web of good- 
fellowship. There was singing and talking, and 
then a “‘heave to,” after which they were off. 

There were satires on local conditions that 
suggested ‘‘Gilbert and Sullivan” opera at their 
best. Songs composed by the members soon 
caught the popular refrain. There was a little 
jazz, and ‘“‘Mammy” blatantly but apologeti- 
cally disturbed the serenity and composure of 
the perch in the lake, but the program was 
principally original material. It was a sort of 
testing time for new plays and new ideas. The 
audience was not backward in frankly expressing 
its opinion, favorable and otherwise. 

Owen Sound, formerly the western lake port 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific, furnished a 


welcome for the cruisers that had all the hearti- 
ness of Canadian hospitality. There were mem- 
bers of Parliament to bid them welcome. Even 
the Cabinet was represented and all the people 
turned out. For some of the tourists, this was 
their home town. At the great Curling Club- 
house people turned out with their mayor, and 
the banquet was served by the women of Owen 
Sound. It was altogether a home gathering. In- 
ternational good fellowship was the order of the 
hour, Over the speaker’s stand was an inscrip- 
tion which read, ‘Our friendship shall last as 
long as these.’”’ Underneath this inscription 
were the two flags entwined—the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack. 

In natty naval caps the cruise committee 
continued their pleasure trip. Sunday morning 
the boat was docked in a beautiful spot on the 
north shore, amid the peculiar sandstone forma- 
tions, occasioned by glacier pressure. It was 
called Killarney, and that little spect with its 
own green; peeping out mid the rocks, suggested 
its namesake on the little island of emerald 
across the seas. 

Homeward bound, acquaintances began to 
blossom into life friendships. The personnel of 
these cruises included many men, eminent in 
business, banking and industrial circles in De- 
troit. A mere list of their names would indicate 
a personnel of men who had achieved things in 
which but a glimpse of these men on board ship 
indicated that they knew how to play as well as 
to produce. 

Three days sailing on the Great Lakes furnished 
another prospect for men who wanted to know 
each other better—bringing out faults as well as 
virtues. The discovery was made that faults, 
as well as virtues, must be known in order to 
build up an enduring friendship into a fellowship 
that always considers the “‘other fellow.” 


* * *” 


Motor Manufacturer Reconciles Religious 
Precepts with Business Ideals 


ELIGION is the remedy for the world’s ills, 
and the doctors, beginning with the United 
States, are the employers of labor.’’ 

This paraphrases the gospel according to Mr. 
Ransom E. Olds, maker of automobiles. It is 
what keeps him pegging away at fifty-seven, 
when he might have retired on his fortune years 


ago. The joy he gets in business, he said lately 
“tis to furnish a livelihood for men that want to 
help themselves honestly.” Consistent with his 
own doctrine and obedient to the apostolic jn. 
junction to “do the work of an evangelist,” \4, 
Olds tells in an article lately published “‘the only 
way to revolutionize the world for good.” _~ 

His father and mother endowed him with the 
principle of the Golden Rule, and his wife gently 
led him into church. “I went to church four of 
five years,” Mr. Olds says, “before I could really 
believe that there were so many good people inside 
of the churches.” Finally he “wanted to belong 
to such a wonderful organization for good and 
right teaching, and counted it a great privilege.” 

In his rise from an apprentice, at wages of 
fifty cents a day the first year, to a high place in 
business, the Golden Rule and his church training 
dominated his ambition and purposes. As he 
mingled with men of like standing with himself, 
he found out things that fired his zeal in well 
doing. In his acquaintance with the business 
world, he tells us he has been brought in contact 
with thousands of manufacturers and business 
men from Maine to California. Nine-tenths of 
them were Christian men. The influence of 
religion in his own enterprises he illustrates while 
arguing that there would be no troubles between 
capital and labor if those on both sides were 
imbued with Christian principles. 

**Take, for example,’ Mr. Olds narrates, “one 
of the companies of which I am president, the 
Reo Motor Car Company. This company is 
employing over five thousand men, and | believe 
we have the largest percentage of church-going 
and Christian men of any corporation in the 
country. During this company’s life such a 
thing as labor trouble has been unknown, and if 
a labor agitator comes around the plant to poison 
the minds of the men and make them dissatisfied 
with their employers, the men will not listen.” 

Mr. Olds emphasizes the idea that he is not 
in favor of forcing religion on anyone. But he 
does believe that the heads of industry and em- 
ployers should use their influence to get the 
employed people into the church, leaving it to 
themselves to find the benefits of association with 
religious folks, and decide whether they should 
become members. 

‘‘We must not be content with peaceful wait- 
ing,”’ Mr. Olds says. ‘‘We are skidding! 





One of the first Reos with its designer, Mr.H. T. Thomas, at the wheel. Mr. Linscott, 


Boston‘ representative, is seated beside Mr, Thomas. 


In the rear seat is Mr. R. 


Rueschaw, sales manager of the Reo Motor Car Company, with Mr. H. J. Adams, of 
Fostoria, Ohio, at his left 
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“The only hope I see to save the world from 
its present chaos lies in getting the people to see 
or realize what the true Christian principle will 
dofor them. Our schools and colleges are teach- 
ing too much of the idea that the world owes 
young folks a living, instead of that the world 
owes them nothing without honest day’s work 
and endeavor on their part. Not until they 
understand this are they entitled to promotion 
or. success.” 

With amplifications of each cardinal point, 
this is his creed: ‘‘I believe in three great things— 
Love, Labor, and Religion.”” His deeds prove 
that his creed is more than empty words. Mr. 
Olds is the donor of an engineering building to 
the Michigan Agricultural College, a club house 
to the affiliated women’s clubs, and a civic social 
welfare house to the city of Lansing. He is chair- 
man of board of trustees of Kalamazoo College. 

Good Baptist as he is, Mr. Olds does not con- 
fine his spirit of human brotherhood within the 
sanctuary. He is a 32nd degree Mason, a 
Knight Templar, and a Shriner, also a member 
of the Detroit, Detroit Athletic, Detroit Auto- 
mobile and Detroit Boat Clubs. 

Ransom Eli Olds was born at Geneva, Ohio, 
June 3, 1864, and educated at the Lansing high 
school. Besides his home in Lansing, Michigan, 
he has a winter residence at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, and a summer residence on Grosse Isle 
at the head of Lake Erie. Mr. Olds, who is a 
quiet man with a gray mustache, was a pioneer 
in the automobile business. He built the first 
three-wheeled horseless carriage in 1887, and 
brought out a practical four-wheeled automobile 
in 1893. In 1896 he produced the gasoline type 
of automobile, so that he is the father of motor 
vehicular transportation as today developed. 

Mr. Olds has been president of the Reo Motor 
Car Company since its organization. He is also 
president of two other large manufacturing com- 
panies and the Capital National Bank, all of 
Lansing, a director of a trust company, and is 
chairman of the Board of Merchants Life In- 
surance Company and First Bond and Mortgage 
Company. 

7 * * 


Practical-Minded Mayor of a Dynamic City 
Brings About Real Civic Betterment 


MN OST business men who are induced to 

accept the responsibilities of public office, 
especially the task of municipal leadership, 
make the public office a sort of side line to some 
private interest, with the result that the time- 
worn phrase that our public officers are ‘‘servants 
of the people,’”’ suffers in its analysis. When 
“Jim”? Couzens listened to the call of his fellow 
citizens, during the latter part of 1918, and ac- 


, cepted their mandate to become Mayor of the 


city ‘“‘where life is worth living,” he pursued 
exactly the same tactics which have governed 
his successful business career—he made the 
matter in hand a task to be done, and went at it. 
The census of 1910 shows Detroit to have a 
population of 447,000; in 1920 it had grown to 
over a million souls within its eighty square 
miles of territory. In the formative period of 
the great automotive industry, which has its 
world center in Detroit, Mr. Couzens threw 
his lot in with the Ford interests, and became one 
of the guiding spirits which: have emblazoned 
his city’s industrial greatness on the ramparts 
of the world. Within one week after Mr. Couzens 
had taken the oath of office, in January, 1919, he 
disposed of his holdings in the Ford organization, 
taking the money, thirty million dollars, and 
investing it in Uncle Sam’s bonds. Mr. Couzens’ 
other interests were so arranged that his time 
could be devoted to the service of the people. 
What has happened during Mr. Couzens’ 
three years in office is a matter of great public 
achievement; $243,000,000 have been spent 
in public works, which have covered everything 
from revamping and rebuilding the sewer 
System to the laying of over sixty miles of track- 


HIS HONOR, JAMES COUZENS 
Twice-elected mayor of Detroit, one of the guiding spirits which have emblazoned his city’s 
industrial greatness on the ramparts of the world 


age on the streets, over which pass traction cars, 
operated and managed by the city. One of Mr. 
Couzens’ heritages in accepting office was the 
old Pingree fight for a municipality-owned 
public transportation utility. Although this 
issue has hung fire for twenty years, quiet, un- 
obtrusive, tenacious “‘Jim’’ Couzens has settled 
it for all time, doing so because as he stated 
“my folks wanted it.’”’ 

Detroit, although one of the hardest hit 
centers during the depression period, has man- 
aged its welfare work in such manner that prac- 
tically no suffering for the actual necessities of 
life has existed, even though they had more 
than 175,000 idle workers at the height of the 
period. Mr. Couzens’ methods in handling the 
unemployment situation brought him into the 
limelight at the recent Unemployment Con- 
ference in Washington, and what is known as 
the Detroit Plan was selected for national use, to 
handle present and future unemployment periods. 

Last month, Mr. Couzens was re-elected on a 
non-partizenship ticket to succeed himself for 
another three years, his election and the referen- 
dum issues which he carried to the citizenship 


of Detroit for approval were overwhelmingly 
carried. Several days before the election, while 
giving an account of his three years’ stewardship 
to the Open Forum of Detroit, he stated, ‘‘records 
and reputation are big assets, bigger assets than 
money, in many cases. I would rather have a 
reputation for Detroit of having thousands of citi- 
zens with homes, and have it known all over the 
world that Detroit was a city with a soul, than 
have it known that Detroit was the wealthiest 
city in the world.”” Mr. James Couzens, twice 
elected Mayor of the city of Detroit, is a modest 
man, who has learned the art of minding the 
business in hand, whether it be the handling of 
a national issue, the affairs of a municipality or 
attending the functions of private business. 


*” * * 


Inspiring Real Life Story, Demonstrating How 
Severe Handicaps may be Overcome 
THE inspiring struggles and successes of life 

are not all contained in the biographies of 
men prominent in public print. The life story 
of Dirk P. De Young, of Dutch descent, is a 
story of fighting pluck, in fighting for health 
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DIRK P. DEYOUNG 


Formerly in the United States consular service— 
a well-known figure at political conventions 


and success. He was born of pioneer parents in 
a “‘dug-out”’ on the plains of Western Kansas. 
Brought up on a farm in Lancaster County, 
Nebraska, he made the trip back from Kansas 
in a prairie schooner, with the sign on one side 
of the wagon, “In God We Trust, But in Kansas 
We Bust.” He lived in a sod-house made from 
the soil turned in a furrow of primeval land. 

This farmer lad determined to have an edu- 
cation. He worked on the farm early and late 
in summer, attended school and ‘‘did chores”’ in 
winter. He graduated from the Nebraska State 
University in 1907. He overcame handicaps 
that would have discouraged a less courageous 
soul. 

At the age of fourteen he was afflicted with 
partial deafness, and was never ashamed to 
own it. This brought many difficulties in his 
work of obtaining an education, but he stuck 
to it and graduated at the age of twenty-seven, 
working his way entirely through school, unable 
to hear the lectures. 

He has had to use an electrical instrument 
even to conduct conversation. He had to fight 
the ravages of-ill health for just thirty years of 
his life, but he made the fight for health just as 
he made the fight for his education. 

He then travelled far afield in foreign lands for 
the International Harvester Company, covering 
. Russia and South America. Later, he was ap- 
pointed to the consular service under President 
Roosevelt on the recommendation of Senator 
Bursum of New Mexico, who was at that time 
territorial chairman. He was appointed as 


Vice-Consul to Santos, Brazil, in 1908, transferred 
to Amsterdam as Vice-Consul there in 1909 and 
He resigned from 


Acting Consul there in 1914. 


the service, prior to the outbreak of the World 
War, to engage in foreign trading enterprise. 
He made a success of his business as an import 
merchant, but like all others in that line was hit 
hard by the readjustment period. 

His early life was much the same as that of 
Theodore Roosevelt in fighting for health, and 
he was cured by the simple, old-fashioned rules 
of exercise and diet. He discussed no theories, 
but stuck doggedly to the program of “getting 
well.” 

His career is an inspiration to others suffering 
from bodily ailments, revealing what can be done 
when the philosophy of Socrates is practiced, 
*‘just to know thyself.’ He has written much on 
travel, business, and foreign subjects and has 
been an editor and correspondent of news- 
papers. 

As a delegate to political conventions and 
meeting men in all parts of the world, he has got 
much out of life. His life has covered many 
interesting experiences. As a business man he 
has demonstrated how the experiences and inci- 
dents of life can be utilized for molding a career 
at once gratifying to himself and inspiring to 
others. 

* * . 
He Molds Their Images from the 
Baser Clay 


N art, as well as in all other creative cults, 

patience is the one enduring indispensable 
factor. We may have been showered with a 
talent for coming genius, but we are all reduced 
to one plane,where the completion of a work of 
art is in demand; we must one and all literally 
“‘plod.”’ 

With an artist of talent, one who is master of 
his own time, this asset, striven for, lends itself 
easily in time, for it becomes more or less of a 
habit with him. With an artist whose worldly 
endowments do not collaborate with his wishes, 
it is an asset earned with a little more labor, a 
little more sacrifice, and power of adaptability. 

To Christian Petersen, sculptor, time is pre- 
cious indeed, and still his great earnestness and 
painstaking care as to exactness of outline tell a 
tale that usually precedes the inauguration of a 
world-famed sculptor. He is an artist who has 
not been able to sculp when his fancy decreed, 
however great his desire. A die-cutter by trade 
and now a resident in Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Petersen, if any one, expounds the value of 
patience. Only through like perseverance are 
great Masters made. 

Mr. Petersen is not conservative. He is quiet, 
industriously quiet and unpretentious. When 
he is at work in his little studio, a type that can 
easily. be imagined the mythical Pygmalion util- 
ized, his self-contained manner is more impressive 
than an exhibition of a visitation from the Muse. 
Such sincere composure, with that underlying 
basic quality of a steady interpretive pulse, is not 
often laid hands on, out of a pot-pourri of artistic 
fellow-beings. 

With his father, who is a native of North 
Schleswig, Mr. Petersen came to America at the 
age of nine, and was naturalized here. He has 
a heritage of hate for the Prussian system which 
overran Schleswig as it overran Alsace-Lorraine! 

Although he considers sculpture an avocation 
at this time, this artist has already created a 
stir in cult circles and has won his honors when 
his work was exhibited by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. This particular Academy 
is recognized as one of the two highest courts of 
art in this country, It ranks with the Royal 
Academy of England and the Salon of Paris. 

“The Frontiersman,” in which Mr. Petersen 
portrays Abraham Lincoln as a young man at 
rest, after splitting rails, shows an enviable 
creative personality. The sculptor has molded 
the splendid proportions and features of the 
immortal Lincoln, where, in the face is reflected 
that sincerity and rugged honesty for which 
Lincoln was famed, with such a vast degree of 
accuracy and insight that one is almost sure 





—————, 


Petersen had known this, America’s savior 
his life! 

In the bas relief, prepared of his little daughter 
Ruth, he has revealed how the real artist ab. 
sorbs the idealism of the home circle. He has a 
distinct faculty of making the pose or expression 
with a suppleness that contains a subtleness of 
expression as well. He is now at work on q 
statue of John Burroughs, the “Sage of Slab. 
sides.” Himself a lover of nature and of the 
woods and fields, Mr. Petersen has found in this 
a mission of work that brings out all that fabric 
of interwoven nature and human nature. This 
was truly exemplified in the noble spirit of John 
Burroughs, which this sculptor is providing for 
Burroughs’ living admirers, a lasting memory of 
the man as he was, simply through the power of 
his little ‘‘stick.”’ 

Nearly all of Mr. Petersen’s work is memory 
work, with the possible exception of portrait 
copy-work. An imagination coupled with a 
remarkable memory furnishes for this young 
sculptor as excellent and desirable a model as 
can be procured anywhere. He theorizes that 
it is even more profitable so. 

“It is plainly obligatory to Art and Art’s 
cause,” he explains; ‘‘a sculptor may visualize 
and conceive of one ideal which wants to be mod- 
eled into form; the model before him, if he en- 
gages one, may be totally oblivious of the thought 
to be welded into the clay. In this way, the 
sculptor does surely feel an absence of harmony 
and he is handicapped in his attempt to blend 
model and ideal in one! 

“Your model is, perhaps, a normal intellectual 
average and she carries out suggestions made 


» all 





CHRISTIAN PETERSEN 


At work on his statue of John Burroughs, the 
“Sage of Slabsides’’ 


by the sculptor relative to pose, expression, and 
attitude. Yet, if the sculptor is unable to ex- 
press to her the visualized ideal he wishes to 
create, he cannot in all fairness exact this from 
the model. It is, in truth, so much less irksome 
to prod clay in solitude, where the picture in 
your mind, wanting to be developed into some- 
thing material, will not receive the jolt and jar 
of disillusion, in the shape of uncomprehensive 
human contact.” 

This self-made individual does not regret his 
abbreviated school term. He does not believe 
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in too prolonged school training relative to this 
art. He holds that after an instructor has 
taught his pupil the rudiments of the work, that 
its actual practical execution must be accom- 
plished by the student unaided. He himself 
has had only three years of training at the Te:h- 
nique School of Newark, New Jersey. He began 
these evening classes at the age of sixteen, 
while during the day he employed his time as 
a die-cutter. 

All in all, Mr. Petersen’s artistic efforts are the 
result of a great deal more patience and conscien- 
tious work than academic training. If there is 
any one art, basic in its proof that patience and 
the faculty of taking infinite pains leads on the 
road to the triumph of genius, it is revealed in 
the studio of the sculptor. 
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Ideals of the Paper Makers Guild of Olden Days 
Perpetuated by This Family 


[INKED with the phenomenal development 
of the pulp and paper industry of the United 
States is the name of Luke. When William 
Luke, the sturdy Scotch paper maker, came to 
the United States, he contributed much to the 
wealth of the nation. He was a paper maker by 
trade; made paper by hand; loved to make paper 
and intuitively had the vision that has had much 
to do with the advancement of the country. 

It was William Luke and his sturdy sons who 
founded and began the great industry known 
today as the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. They were workers; they were thinkers. 
They had much to do with bringing the price of 
paper down to a point where magazines and 
books were brought within the reach of every- 
one. There was something of the Scotch idealism 
and its passion for education in the work of 
William Luke and his sons. 

The eldest of these sons wasJohnG.Luke. There 
were other brothers—Adam, David, William A. 
and Thomas—good Scotch names. They worked 
together as a family, with but one purpose—to 
develop the pulp industry and work for and with 
the people. From this industry came the 
possibility of popular education through cheaper 
books and magazines. In fact, the development 
of the popular magazines in the United States is 
coincident with the development of this com- 
pany, which was more than an organization: 
They looked far afield in the forests and saw 
there the resources for more paper, but more 
than all this there was the determination to keep 
the quality of their product up to the highest 
standard. The Scotch integrity and industry 
pervaded all operations. There was a fairness 
and squareness in every dealing, and it was only 
natural that this company should become the 
great source of supply for the periodicals of 
America. There was a human consideration in 
all their relations. The equation of justice and 
amicable relations—man to man—was never 
forgotten. 

In all this phenomenal development the eldest 
son, John G. Luke, was a genius. When the 
father died, like’a true elder son, he carried on 
even to greater heights of success than were ever 
dreamed of by the proud father of his splendid 
sons. It was a delight to talk and deal with 
John Luke. First of all, a business man, he was 
far-visioned and knew how to co-ordinate an 
organization for production and distribution 
and always keep on a human practical basis. 
John Luke was thorough and fundamental in 
all his plans, and yet, through it all, revealed the 
Plain sterling qualities of his forebears. He was 
4 patriotic citizen in all its responsibilities, first 


of all. In his 65th year, in the full bloom of. his 
triumphs, he passed away. To thousands it 
was a personal loss deeply lamented and his 
leadership and counsel will be missed in the 
great industry which he so well represented. 

The work and ideals of John Luke will be 
carried on by the brothers, as he carried on the 
work of his father. With all the pressure of 
responsibilities on his shoulders, there was 
something in the kindly twinkle of his eye, and 
in the cheery word that meant more to his 
friends and customers than he ever realized. 
He was. always level-headed, but optimistic. 
When the crisis came, he was the cool-headed, 
hopeful leader. There was something that 
transcended the hard and fast relations of 
business in his contact with men. Somehow 
I never can think of him as other than a dis- 
ciple, one who filled the ideals of the Apostle 
Luke, in his unselfish service to his fellowman, 
and the Master, whose precepts were ever his 
guide. 

* » & 
A New Idea in Advertising—Giving Publicity 
to the Raw Material 


PPER has a fascination for both civilized 

and savage man. A handful o° copper 
trinkets buys safe-conduct for a large expedition 
in darkest Africa. An array of pots and pans 
of burnished copper in the kitchen, makes the 
heart of the mistress of the home beautiful re- 
joice. Copper pipe and fittings give distinctive 
beauty to machinery. When copper-toed shoes 
for children went out of style, one of the joy- 
light stations in boy-life was darkened. The 
history of copper goes so far back that valuable 
knowledge once held concerning the metal has 
been sealed up for ages; for instance, the process 
of hardening copper which for centuries has been 
a lost art—but, according to late accounts, has 
been rediscovered with promise of making an 
industrial revolution. 

Now comes the announcement of one of .the 
biggest advertising ideas ever conceived, which 
relates to copper and is being given practical 
effect. Under the name of the Copper and Brass 
Research Association, an organization has been 
formed, the plans of which include an educational 
and advertising campaign to popularize the use 
of copper in home equipment, from kitchen uten- 
sils and hardware to pins, screens, and um- 
brellas. One object will be to urge the industries 
using copper not only to advertise the articles 
made therefrom, but to feature the fact that 
they are made from copper. More than two 
thousand companies use copper in some way in 
the manufacture of their products, a fact that 
gives some idea of the magnitude of the campaign. 

Mr. P. B. Ingraham, advertising manager of 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, is to be con- 
gratulated upon having this large scheme to 
handle. Although Printer’s Ink, in whose edi- 
torial pages it originated more than two years 
ago, emphasizes the significance of the venture 
to “the advertising interests’ of America, | 
should regard it as far transcending in importance 
any matter of new advertising accounts. 

This is advertising that is going to stimulate 
a great basic industry as well as promote the 
sale of many useful articles. Raw copper pro- 
duction has been one of the most depressed indus- 
tries in the country, and its revival would be 
one of the supreme tokens of reconstruction 
arrived. As much anxious thought has centered 
on copper as on cotton or steel, on the part of 
watchers for the turn of the business tide. 

Advertising copper as copper, in addition to 
making the public acquainted with the articles 
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BARON SIDNEY SONNINO 
Italian delegate to the Paris Peace Conference. He 
is the son of an Italian-Jewish father and an Eng- 
lish mother. Wealthy and well educated, he entered 
a diplomatic career which soon broadened into poli- 
tics. In the nineties as Minister of the Treasury he 
saved Italian credit by drastic fiscal reforms. As 
Foreign Minister from November, 1914, he con- 
ducted negotiations with Germany and Austria and 
later concluded the London treaty with England, 
France and Russia after the failure of negotiations 
with Austria 


made from copper, is bound in due time to react 
favorably on copper production itself. Many 
important industries, besides individual business 
concerns, are coming out of the depression time 
with flying colors because they advertised when 
things looked most gloomy. Anything outside of 
bare necessaries which people are likely to want 
whenever they know of it must be advertised to 
make it go. A hundred things regarded today as 
household or personal essentials, and which are 
cheap because of quantity production due to 
demand, would be little known and less asked 
for—perhaps even have gone the way of discarded 
notions—had they not been well advertised. 
Every diminution in products means a decrease 
in demand for the raw material. So copper or 
any other basic substance depends largely for its 
own demand upon the popular vogue of articles 
made from it. There are manufacturers that 
cannot do without it, which, of course, are its 
mainstay. But the more articles the people 
insist on having made of copper, the more stable 
will the copper mining industry become. 
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‘Never was a marvel done upon earth but it had sprung of faith’’ 


The Loom of Loyalty in Business 


Remarkable demonstration of personal loyalty to their 
leader manifested by the Rexall Druggists of America 


N the annals of American business develop- 

ment, no organization has exemplified the 

word “‘loyalty’”’ to a greater extent than the 
United Drug Company. Loyalty has been a word 
used chiefly in connection with service to country, 
reflecting the highest and noblest impulses in 
the making of citizenship. The term “loyalty” 
has now been made one that must apply not 
only to the American family, but to business 
and industrial corporations. if we go forward. 

The Civil War marked a distinct epoch in 
American industrial life. The World War marks 
another, but this epoch is far more significant 
than any foregoing, and in it; ‘business loyalty” 
remains the nutritive substance when all froth 
is drained. 

The one word that won the war was loyalty— 
morale not only on the part of the soldier in the 
fields, but the loyalty of his parents and the 
folks at home. In this was contained an object 
lesson which has not been without its effect in 
the commercial world 

Long before the war, marking almost the very 
dawn of this application of the word “‘loyalty,’’ 
L. K. Liggett, the founder and sponsor of the 
Liggett and Rexall drug stores all over_the 
United States, gathered round him forty friends. 
He launched a business organization founded 
upon a solid rock—loyalty and co-operation! 

Coincident with the war, a full fruition of this 
idea has been realized. When Louis K. Liggett 
and his group of men started the Rexall and 
United Drug Company, they placed a stronger 
interpretation on the word loyalty, for first of 
all, assured that their chief had instilled into 
them a business ideal, he asked them to be true 
not only to him and to the business, which was 
precisely as much a part of them as of their 
chief, but to be loyal as well to themselves in 
continuing to “‘believe’’ in an ultimate success 
of the business 

A development as logical in sequence as this, 
crystallized into one of the greatest mercantile or- 
ganizations that the history of mercantile United 
States ever knew But one guiding thought 
wielded the achievements of yesterday into re- 
sults of tomorrow. As a business psychologist, 
Louis K. Liggett in his rare genius, stands 
without a peer 

[he stock of this corporation, based on its 
record of profits and achievements, was sold at a 
premium as high as $175 per share. In sympathy 
with other industries, this stock naturally went 
down in price inthe business depression. And 
before long Mr. Liggett faced a deep hole in 
the ground which quite defied being filled up. 

Despite the dictates ordinary cold-blooded 
business ethics would have voiced at this time, 
he refused to sell one share of his stock. He kept 
buying all the way down, to protect his stock- 
holders, those men who were loyal unto him, 
who lived in small towns and who had helped 
him to build up this business. There were two 
ways of deliverance out of this dilemma, and 
Mr. Liggett chose to sacrifice his personal for- 
tune because he believed more in “business 
loyalty” than he did in the future of gains made 
by a falling market 

Then the crisis came, he stepped to the tele- 
phone and said coolly: 

“I will ask for trustees to protect to the limit 


the holdings of my stockholders!’ 
hardly bombastic in its heroism. 

When Mr. Liggett found that he could not pro- 
tect further on the falling market, he threw his 
entire fortune into the balance, and that with 
little mercenary thought. He knew that the 
company was thoroughly 
fortified, that it was going 
through the crisis with fly- 
ing colors against the tide 
of a long and disastrous 
bear market 

All over the country the 
situation was understood 
and -this business chief 
lauded. L. K. Liggett had 
exemplified the highest idea 
of loyalty, and the re- 
sponses from his stockhold- 
ers all over the country who 
offered to take over the 
stock to protect it, were a 
monumental incident in 
commercial history. There 
was collected a loyalty fund 
from money sent in by tele- 
phone and by telegram and 
the noble impulse finally 
moulded into a definite or- 
ganization with local cap- 
tains all over the United 
States. The Rexall Loyalty 
Trust Fund kept by local 
stockholders in every dis- 
trict, was the resultant in- 
novation. 

The old spirit of war 
welfare work in which L. K. 
Liggett figured so conspicu- 
ously, was again brought to 
light. when this man who 
had “kept the faith” saved 
the situation on the Red 
Cross drive in Boston at a 
critical period of the war, 
after it threatened to col- 
lapse by default. 

The Liggett reports from 
different cities indicate that 
the quota had been passed 
and was still “piling up.” 
What finer example of Bal- 
zac’s axiom: ‘‘What is put 
into the soil will come out 
of the soil,” is there than 
this response that came to 
the Chief from his large 
circle of shareholders. 

Regardless of pecuniary 
returns, it was finally decided to issue six 
per cent notes, backed by the security of his 
stockholdings in the United Drug Company. 
His beautiful residence, together with all posses- 
sions accumulated during a lifetime of service, 
was included in the sacrifice. 

His fidelity has not been unrewarded. The 
same spirit he displayed in sacrificing his own 
personal fortune for the protection of the stock- 
holders, is now being exercised by his stock- 
holders in his own behalf. An implicit trust 
and faith such as this is rare even in family ties. 


A procedure 


Loyalty truly “reapeth its own reward.” The 
magnitude of this particular reward is indicated 
when it is mentioned that the ten thousand stock. 
holders can be counted on, to participate in the 
triumph of the loyalty fund. 

Mr. L. K. Liggett has accomplished a feat 


LOUIS K. LIGGETT 


President of the United Drug Company of Boston, who has emerged in 
most surprising fashion from serious financial difficulties due to his 
staunch adherence to the highest ideals of business loyalty 


unparalleled. As one friend has suggested, he 
has proved a Houdini of finance. They cant 
keep him down or tie him in a corner. He went 
into trusteeship and within a short time threw 
off the shackles and bonds and discharged the 
committee. He hails from the state of Michi 
gan—the Michigan that produced a Henry Ford. 
But L. K. Liggett has accomplished what he has 
done without the magic of a Ford. Dauntless 
and courageous, his career has marked an iM 
portant chapter in the history of Americat 
business men. 
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Uncle Sam’s Law Office 


The Functions of the Department of Justice and the Scope of its Work 


USTICE is the cornerstone of government. 
It is one essential for permanence in all 
human relations. 

Under the direction of the Attorney-General, 
Harry M. Daugherty, the Department of Justice 
is emphasizing its distinctive function as the 
“lawyer of the people.” It is the legal adviser 
of the President and the executive departments 
of the government. They are the primary and 
permanent clients of the Attorney-General. In 
quest of legal information, the executive head of 
every department of the government knows 
where the “‘shingle’’ of the Attorney-General 
hangs out, and through him they seek advice, 
as any client would go to his lawyer. The 
Attorney General gives his advice, not only as 
to law, but also on high questions of government 
policy. This requires a knowledge on the part 
of the Department of Justice of the 
work in all of the government depart- 
ments, and of all the relations of the 
government. The department might be 
called ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Trouble Corner,” 
in which must be kept ever shining the 
service light of justice. 

As originally contemplated, the 
Attorney General was to be only the 
legal adviser of the President and the 
heads of executive departments and 
the representative of the government 
before the Supreme Court. At first he 
had no assistants and was compelled 
to provide such clerical force as was 
necessary at his own expense. He was 
a “minister without portfolio.” The 
country at large was divided into dis- 
tricts, to each of which was assigned 
a district attorney, who, without any 
subordination to the Attorney-General, 
was expected to exercise the functions 
of a prosecuting officer in dealing with 
violations of federal statutes arising 
within his particular district, and also 
to appear as attorney for the Wnited 
States in any civil cause which might 
arise. In 1870 Congress passed an act 
providing for a Department of Justice, 
and the organization developed was 
practically that of the present time, 
although there have been material ex- 
tensions of the scope of the work of the 
department. While many of the stat- 
utes prescribing a direct presentation 
of cases to district attorneys are still in 
effect, there is a constant trend toward 
a centralization of the court business 
in the various federal judicial districts 
under the Department of Justice. 

The raw products, sent to the “legal 
hopper,” are facts and evidence. The 
circumstances of particular cases are 
submitted to the Department of Jus- 
tice, as to a lawyer. If the Attorney 
General finds litigation necessary, the 
Department of Justice, as an attorney, 
goes into the court having jurisdiction 
and tries the case. When the district 
attorney presents his case to the grand 
Jury, he is expected to study the psy- 
chology of evidence and the psychology 


of getting the evidence at the right time, and 
obtaining a verdict that will stand the test of 
appeal. He is expected to measure the mentality 
and the circumstances surrounding the men he 
is working with. 

If the case is appealed from the court of first 
instance, the Department of Justice, through the 
subdivision having charge, briefs the case and 
presents it to the Circuit Court of Appeals. If 
an appeal is taken from the decision of that 
court, the case goes to the Solicitor General of the 
Department, who rebriefs it and presents it 
finally to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In all of its relations, the Department of Jus- 
tice never functions in an arbitrary way. It 
never forgets that the executive departments of 
government are its clients, and’ that those de- 
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HARRY M. DAUGHERTY 
Attorney-General of the United States 


partments concern first and last the interests of 
the people and public welfare. 

Frequent consultations are held with depart- 
ment heads and. experts in the processes that 
involve any legal question. Each Cabinet offi- 
cer selects his own legal adviser, called a “‘solici- 
tor,’’ with the advice of the Attorney General. 
The department recognizes that every official 
of the government, subordinate or otherwise, 
possesses knowledge and information which, 
if put into proper form, should be utilized to the 
end of efficient and just administration. 

This is the procedure side of the government. 
Much of the work is administrative, keeping in 
close touch with every United States District 
Attorney and United States Marshal. These 
men have heen selected with great care because 
of their experience and native ability; and, above 

all, because of moral character. The 
department realizes that the United 
States attorney or marshal, no less than 
the federal judge, represents the peo- 
ple, and they are chosen to reflect .the 
just views of the administration as to 
equity and justice. 

It is a truism to say that the United 
States courts measure the moral tides 
in their ebb and flow. President 
Hardirig and the Attorney General, 
Harry M. Daugherty, are the directive 
minds in the preservation of law and 
order. The}Harding administration 
seemed to believe emphatically that 
law is not of men, except that men 
co-ordinate their essential and busi- 
ness relations to the standard which the 
law prescribes. 

The department realizes that it is 
the clearing house, as to national senti- 
ment, on questions submitted every 
hour and every day, and that its de- 
cision must bear fruit in the crystalli- 
zation of all such questions; and that 
it must render answers in terms of 
established law and justice as near as 
possible. 

The objective always is to co-ordinate 
the enforcement of law in uniform and 
impartial prosecution and sentences in- 
flicted for violations of law. The or- 
ganization is cohesive. Every letter, 
telegram, telephone, or piece of evi- 
dence in reference to the violation of 
law comes directly to the United States 
District Attorney and marshals, and 
the action of every representative 
means much in the final decision. The 
evidence of all sides is sought in the 
case of pardons, for the one objective 
is even-handed justice. The honor and 
integrity of the department is jealously 
guarded by all its officials. Any ten- 
dency to utilize the law for personal 
spite and prosecution or blackmail 
brings penalties that fit the crime. 

Day after day the department listens 
to complaints, ever careful to recognize 
distinctions and carefully considering 
what course is best to follow under 
certain circumstances, and making 
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each prosecution fit the particular case. For 
hearing complaints that laws are not vigorously 
enforced, the ear of the Department of Justice 
is ever open. In the vast majority of cases the 


COLONEL GUY 


their say, there is always a possibility of an error 
The paramount fact is recognized that the ad- 
ministration of justice should at all times be 
human, and that government, as well as indi- 
viduals, have the power 

to forgive and forget, 

when to do so is clearly 

in the public interest. 

This is a recognition of 

the divine prerogative in 

democratic government. 

Sometimes during the 

trial, through zeal or ig- 

nofance, a fact is sup- 

pressed or an opinion 

expressed that may in- 

fluence a judicial decis- 

ion. If gossip and per- 

sonal pique creeps into 

a case and distills the 

poison of revenge, an 

unjust conviction may 

occur. Or if a relevant 

fact, necessary to bal- 

ance the scale of justice 


D. GOFF 


Assistant to the Attorney-General of the United States 


Attorney General depends upon his organization 
to gather the evidence—definite and concrete— 
and merely exercises supervisory control 

The department maintains a division over 
which a pardon attorney presides. A corps of 
able assistants consider carefully each case; 
read and digest every fact in any way concerned 
with the case from the very beginning. It is 
finally submitted to the Attorney General, and 
he personally reviews the facts and reaches a 
conclusion. Then it is submitted to the Presi- 
dent, with recommendations for his decision 
The President studies the record and agrees or 
disagrees with the Attorney General, as in his 
wisdom he may think best. 

Frequently it is discovered that there is new 
evidence to submit and reasons to advise why 
judgment should be modified or set aside. The 
Department listens to all such, but action is 
taken unless it communicates with the 
judge who tried the case and the United States 
attorney who prosecuted and learns their views 
[he pardoning power is one.of great importance, 
which has been wisely placed ultimately in the 
hands of the President. The purpose is to insure 
justice and recognize the human fact that, after 
the courts, juries, witnesses and experts have had 


never 


is omitted, a like result 
may follow. Then and 
there simple justice 
must intervene. 

Every application for 
pardon receives as pa- 
tient consideration as 
the case itself when in 
the trial court. First, 
the rules of evidence, 
with all their benevo- 
lent assumptions, are 
applied in favor of the 
applicant, who was 
made the beneficiary of 
every moral and merci- 
ful precept which fair- 
ness, equity, ethics and 
justice may require. 
When a trial court, a 
Court of Appeals, and 
the Supreme Court have 
passed upon a man’s 
guilt, the views of these 
tribunals in the proc- 
esses of justice are not 
to be lightly set aside. Se 


The present Department of Justice is divided 
into subdivisions, presided over by distinguished 
lawyers experienced in the particular work jn. 
volved. The subdivision having charge of jj 
cases in the Court of Claims is under the direction 
of Judge Lovett, whose reputation and ability 
was long ago established and recognized over the 
country. 

In charge of the litigation concerning govern. 
ment lands, mines, irrigation and kindred syb. 
jects, Assistant Attorney General Riter, whose 
experience has been many times proven in cases 
of this nature, has rendered valuable service. 
The department is manned by specialists and js 
free from all political considerations in its per- 
sonnel. The subdivision in charge of the ad- 
miralty cases is directed by Albert Ottinger, who 
has for long years specialized in the study and 
practice of admiralty law. 

One division coming close to the attention of 
many millions is the one in charge of income 
matters and the enforcement of prohibition, 
This is properly in charge of an able woman 
lawyer, Mrs. Mabel W. E. Willebrandt. 

When it comes to criminal law, the one man 
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citor-General of the United States 
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JUDGE LOVETT 


The subdivision of the Department of Justice 
having charge of all cases in the Court of Claims 
is under the direction of Judge Lovett, whose 
reputation was long ago established and whose 
ability is recognized all over the country 





MRS. MABEL W. E. WILLEBRANDT 
\ble woman lawyer in charge of the division of 
the Department of Justice dealing with income 

matters and the enforcement of prohibition 


ALBERT OTTINGER 


Has for many years specialized in the study 

and practice of admiralty laws. He directs 

the subdivision of the Department of Justice 
having charge of admiralty cases 


who was recognized as pre-eminent in this work 
was Mr. John W. H. Crim, of New York, who 
has immediate direction of criminal prosecutions 
of the government. 

The attorneys for each one of the executive 
departments are known as solicitors, and are the 
chief law officers of the departments to which 
they are assigned. They are selected by the 
Cabinet officer of the departments with the ad- 
vice of the Attorney General. They are, in fact, 
the attorneys for that department, but are 
members of the Department of Justice, subject 
to control and payment by the department. 

The personnel and administrative of the 
department is under the direction of Assistant 
Attorney General Rush Holland. His wide expe- 
rience fitted him for this important department. 

The office of Solicitor General is held by Hon 
James M. Beck, who has charge of the cases 
going to the Supreme Court. Mr. Beck has had 
a most distinguished career at the bar and in 
addition is known throughout the country as an 

uthor and orator. His administration promises 
be one of great accomplishments. 

The personnel of the Department of Justice 
has never been surpassed in legal ability. The 
record of the first nine months in this depart- 
ment, in clearing up the clogged places and 
speeding up the mills of the gods, has met popu- 
lar approval. The plan to add more judicial 
machinery to accelerate the increased work 
growing out of the prohibition enforcement is 
zaining confidence for the Department of Jus- 
tice and bringing it closer to the people than 
ever before. 

When the Attorney General, Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, hung out his shingle, the people realized 
that they would find our lawyer “in.’’ Few 
public men have worked more hours to bring 
about a just and efficient service and prompt 
dispatch of cases. The Attorney General de- 
pends upon the co-operation of his able corps 
of district attorneys in various parts of the coun- 
try co serve the end of justice first and last and 
all the time. (Continued on page 425) 


RUSH L. HOLLAND 


Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States, whose wide experience has fitted him 
for the direction of the personnel and admin- 
istrative details of the Department of Justice 


MR. RITER 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States, in charge of litigation concerning gov- 
ernment lands, mines, irrigation and kindred 
subjects. His experience, many times proven 
in cases of this nature, enables him to render 
valuable service 
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Will Russia take a place in the sunP 


Kerensky —the Question Mark of Russia 


Will the name of this young man, born on the banks of 
the Volga, the son of a humble schoolmaster, be written 
down in history as a second Peter the Great? 


O not curse the popular masses. Go to the 
people with words of stern truth, rouse its 
slumbering conscience, and sooner than 

you think its manliness will revive the sacrificial 
flame of its love for motherland and freedom.” 
—Kerensky, in ‘‘The Prelude to Bolshevism,” 
March, 1918. 

With this closing paragraph Alexander F. 
Kerensky completed his written reference to 
the Moscow Conference of 1917, which had 
deposed him as Prime Minister of the first 
provisional government of Russia. In the tur- 
bulent and ever-changing condition of Russia, 
after Kerensky’s failure to bring order into the 
ranks of that stumbling multitude, he was for- 
gotten by newspapers and magazines, and poli- 
ticians gave him up as a bad job. However, the 
spirit which gave utterance to the opening sen- 
tence of this article was not dismayed. He knew 
his people, and with the knowledge that out of 
our failures come the successes of life, has 
marched steadily onward. 

I first met Kerensky in Paris during the middle 
of 1919. Through the friendship of an exiled 
prince of the once all-powerful house of Rorftan- 
off, | learned that the hopes and ambitions of 
thousands of refugees, from the land of Tolstoi 
had centered on the leadership of this young 
man, the son of a schoolmaster, reared and home 
educated on the banks of the Volga. Not only 
do the little groups of Russians, located in every 
European capital, look to Kerensky as their 
guide and prophet, but millions of those interned 
under the sceptre of Soviet rule regard him as the 
only hope for bringing order from chaos. 

Expressing a desire to meet this unusual char- 
acter, my old prince friend took me for a drive 
one day, which finally landed us in front of an 
ancient building across the Seine, in the quartier 
Latin, near Boulevard Raspail. Across the front 
of the building was painted in large letters 
“Hotel de Pension.’”’ The first floor sheltered 
one of those little combination coffee house 
restaurants, so frequently seen in the poorer 
sections of Paris. Leading me up a dark stair- 
way and zigzagging through countless corridors, 
with low ceilings and flickering gas jets, we came 
to a back hall room. The tap on door was 
answered by “Enter” from a most musical voice. 

On entering that room | was transplanted in 
thought back to the sanctum of an American 
country newspaper editor. Papers, books, peri- 
odicals, correspondence were scattered about the 
room in great confusion. Tacked across the 
walls were maps of old Russia and Europe. The 
single bed in a corner of the room served as a work 
bench for spread-out charts, with lines and col- 
umns, which were Greek to me 

My friend, the prince, apologized for our inter- 
ruption and presented me to Kerensky. As he 
arose, the calm poise of a Napoleon revealed 
itself in every action. Of medium height, well- 
proportioned, and with the clear skin of an 
athlete, wide and lofty brow, the sign of a thinker, 
a well-shaped mouth that concealed the possi- 
bilities of an all-charming smile, his general 
character and bearing gave one the impression 
that here was a virtuoso or some great musical 
genius. His well-shaped hands and perfectly- 
groomed figure bespoke of a thoroughness that 


By MONTRAVILLE LEWIS 


did not seem in keeping with the littered room. 

With the scrutiny of an eagle he surveyed me 
in a moment, and advancing with both hands 
outstretched, bade me a warm welcome. Al- 
though Kerensky was conversant with the Eng- 
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no historian or writer of fiction has ever so ade- 
quately pictured. He told me how the gospel of 
love would eventually reach the warm hearts of 
his people, and the song of hate would lose its 
popularity, never to be sung again. I went forth 
from Kerensky’s presence believing that of all 
the leaders who had crossed my paths while 
globe-trotting over Europe, here was a man 


ALEXANDER F.“KERENSKY 


More potentialities of greatness rest, perhaps, upon this man’s shoulders than upon the shoulders 

of any other political leader in the world today. Literally the hopes and fears of the millions 

of Russian people cringing under the sceptre of Soviet rule are centered upon this only visible 

and apparent savior of their race—the only guide whom it would seem they might safely trust 

to lead them out of their present chaos of suffering and despair into the open sunlight of a re-born. 
regenerated and re-united Russia 


lish language, he never used it in speaking with 
me. This was due to the fact that my sponsor, 
the prince, did not understand English. Our 
conversation was entirely in French, which he 
spoke faultlessly. At the particular time of 
our meeting the Soviet government of Russia 
were in the midst of concluding a trade agree- 
ment with England. Kerensky had just returned 
from London and was quite anxious to have the 
views of an American on the possibilities of 
America doing the same thing. Instead of being 
the questioner, I became the interviewed. How- 
ever, | managed to lead him through fields of 
thought into the great peasant life of his country- 
men. The quiet, measured tones emphasized 
his earnestness when coupled with the flashing 
sparkle of his eyes. The story I listened to that 
afternoon of millions scattered over the vast 
old Russian empire was told in a manner that 


who had the lasting plan to insure peace and 
happiness and contentment to a troubled nation 
The next time I met Kerensky was about five 
months ago, away down on the Ukranian frontier, 
when General Wrangel was practically pushed into 
the Black Sea, with thousands of his followers, 
many of them scattered over into Ukraine and 
Roumania. Traveling in groups, they became 
as nomads, living like animals in caves, trees, oF 
any sort of place that offered shelter. 
Working my way out from Galatz, Roumania, 
toward Kitcheniev, I encountered many of these 
refugees, and the scene often gave semblance 
to an ancient cave-man period. Great, hoary- 
headed, bewhiskered figures, with scarcely any 
clothing, they seemed most ravenous. About 
three miles from Kitcheniev, my guide was forced 
to lay up in a small village to make repairs t 
the lumbering ox-cart in which we were travel- 
(Continued on page 428) 
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“All the world’s a stage” 


The Miracle Man of the Movies 


Little known personally, yet known by name to millions of 
lovers of the silent drama as the producer of mammoth and 


HE Birth of a Nation!” 

Who has seen this tremendous spectacle 
and not said unto himself,. ‘‘This is the 
birth of a new art!’”? Who has seen it, with its 
announcement in huge electric lights, a midnight 
sky throwing its sign-board into bold relief, and 
not experienced a thrill because of what it im- 
parted to its audience inside the theatre? Who 
that has seen it will ever forget it? Few indeed! 

Back of those flaming headlines, back of the 
eager-eyed, jostling throng that pours through 
the open doorway to pack the auditorium to the 
very last seat; back of the smashing spectacle 
that unrolls with all the heart-gripping, pulse- 
quickening similitude of life and light and action 
on the silver screen, bringing tears or laughter 
or tense breath—holding suspense to the be- 
holders; back of all this dreams and works a 
slight, quiet marvel of human efficiency and 
divination—David Wark Griffith. 

Of none and about none have so many pages 
of description been written, and about none 
there remains so much unsaid, for who with 
mere words can paint the picture of a human 
soul? As well attempt a description of the iri- 
descent sheen on a pheasant’s neck, or the song 
of the lark at sunrise! 

When I think of David Wark Griffith as an 
artisan, I find myself thinking of William of 
Avon's “Singing masons . . . building castles 
of gold with roofs of gold and floors of gold,’’ so 
minutely and patiently attentive is he to each 
ultimate detail of production. If “genius is a 
capacity for taking pains,’”’ then truly is Griffith 
a genius incarnate. 

When I think of him as an artist, I can compare 
him only with Leonardi Di Vinci, so faithfully 
does he reproduce each last fold and button in 
the costumes of his historic characters—and yet 
how tremendous is the canvas upon which he 
limns the creations of his brain! 

When I think of him as a poet, I think of the 
songs of David, for only a man with the soul of 
an epic poet could encompass such perfect 
thythm of arrangement, such symmetry of move- 
ment as he attains in the vast spectacles that 
flow as smoothly as measured verse over the 
surface of the screen. And what spectacles he 
has produced! 

“The Birth of a Nation,’ ‘Intolerance,’ 
“Hearts of the World,” ‘Broken Blossoms,” 
“Way Down East,” “Dream Street,” and now 
the latest creation of his genius, ‘““The Orphans of 
the Storm.” Do they not speak for themselves? 

* * ~ 

I was fortunate in having secured a little of 
this wizard’s time one morning at three o’clock, 
when he was taking his soup at the hotel— 
alter a day’s work extending from 9 a.m. The 
hour was unusual. Usually he lunched at four. 
This morning, however, he had finished sooner 
than expected, and he confessed himself feeling 
Philosophical. 

He said he wondered what he would do if he 
were restricted to union hours, then grudgingly 
and unwittingly told me a little of his private life. 

“My father was known as ‘Thunder Jake,’ a 
General in the Confederate Army. He was with 
General Forrest, and later on the staff of General 
Robert E. Lee. After the war he traveled west- 
ward, was in charge of one hundred and twenty- 





inspiring productions on the screen 


five wagon-trains bound over the plains of the 
West for golden California—the longest wagon 
train that ever crossed the continent. He did 
big things!’’ 

“His father’s son was, then, a chip of the old 
block,” I remarked. ‘‘He thunders with his great 
ideas and dreams. His father’s voice was heard 
for a mile and, though wounded, led a cavalry 
charge in a horse and buggy.” 

He laughed off this declaration disparagingly 
and quickly changed the subject. 

“These observations from life I attempt to 
depict on the screen are but a result of impres- 
sions gained when, as a newspaper reporter in 





that is never an affectation in such a man. In 
his tone is a quality of humility rarely heard, for 
only much coercion will persuade him to talk 
of his work. 

There is nothing in his philosophy, as much 
as was revealed to me, to indicate anything 
startling. 

‘‘Man’s life,”” he says, “is long-lived or ephem- 
eral according to his capacity for recognizing 
true spiritual beauty. Too many men today are 
indexed by their conversation, by their clubs, their 
clothes, and their make of car. If their slate is 
clean at Dunn and Bradstreet’s, they are accepted 
into the circle of friendship. . . . It is a pity.’ 





DAVID WARK GRIFFITH 


One of the world’s foremost directors and producers of motion pictures, whose stupendous filmed 
spectacles move vast audiences to awe and wonder 


Louisville I was assigned to the slums and man- 
sions of the city,” he said. ‘That experience as 
a cub was invaluable to me!’’ 

To the public, Griffith is an “impersonal.” If 
you saw him on the street, you would see a man 
whose velour hat and yellow overcoat fitted him 
just as well as other people’s hats fit other people. 
You would see an overcoat collar pulled up one 
side just as rakishly as that of yours. You 
would’ be forced to make only a _ hit-or-miss 
opinion as to his features . . . they would tell 
you little, even after a third scanning. 

If you were privileged to hear him talk you 
would hear a manner of speech at times very 
much like that of a Shakespearean tragedian. 
To me he guaranteed his American birth, how- 
ever, for his ‘‘damn’”’ when “‘damn’”’ had to be 
said, lacked none of its native enthusiasm. | 
was convinced he was one of our American 
brothers. He speaks either very soft or very 
loud. Totally absent from any suggestion of 
self-consciousness, his mien, nevertheless, be- 
speaks that consciousness of possessing power 





Asked what difference he creates in disasso- 
ciating life from melodrama, Griffith said 

“There is that which is sincerely human and 
that which is falsely so; a great deal of life is 
melodrama, but much less melodrama goes to 
make up life. In visualizing my picture, its 
effect upon the people, I try and put it through 
a sort of third degree. I ask myself, ‘Will it 
appeal to all of the five senses?’ ‘Will it make 
them feel as though they were partners to my 
contributions instead of just witnesses?’ ”’ 

Very unwilling to assume any credit for having 
“trained”? those motion-picture stars who are 
now resting on their own laurels, Griffith in- 
sisted that “‘their success lay in their own hands.”’ 
I doubt not, however, but that such as Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, 
the Talmadges, Wallace Reid, Richard Barthel- 
mess, the Gish sisters—all owe him the greater 
part of their present fame. 

Not many have been privileged to see this 
“Belasco of the Photoplay”’ at work in his studio, 
when the artist in the man asserts itself so that 
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he is no longer merely ‘a man in a hurry, with 
his overcoat pulled up to his ears.” 

In his studio he digs into histories and sciences 
and written works on art effects . . . he toils 
He is probably not as neat as you and I see him, 
but his tall frame, his expressive blue eyes, his 
high and well-shaped forehead and his long, 
tapering, sensitive fingers, all proclaim him the 
genius he is. Here he is at his best. A dreamer, 
a practicalist, a cynic, a worker and a philoso- 
pher—the philologist would find in him a rare 
specimen 

* * * 

He dreams big things, and when he is thor- 
oughly satisfied with an idea he nurses it with 
care, dispersing all froth, and laboring with all 
his heart and soul on those essential things that 
are so lifelike when they creep out at you in the 
picture. He uses his cynicism as an armor when 
he deals with those people who have nothing 
more to offer him professionally than disillusion 
Yes, he has his quiet little laugh at the world 
now and then 

Characteristic of this trait was his retort to a 
fellow pictureman who rebuked him at one time 
for going into such huge expense in providing a 
thousand people with costumes for the setting 
of a thirty-second-scene 

“‘What’'s the good of so 


many people? Give 


The Feast of Reason—one of the striking scenes from D. W. Griffith's monumental and spectacular production, 


the audience a picture of a horse eating hay—it 
will interest them just as much.” 

“I am playing to people, not horses!’ he 
flashed back. 

What criticism has come to Griffith’s ears has 
been utilized to good advantage. . With all the 
courage of his convictions, he is always recep- 
tive of mind. He has improved on the most 
radical criticisms and reviews, at the same time 
remaining sane enough to know that to gain the 
universal approval of the people is the work of 
only gods. Mere man can do no more than 
find a common level with the greater percentage 
of them. And surely he has done this. 

Contained in these many pages of description 
about the work of the man was rarely anything 
said about the way he did it. David Wark 
Griffith the Man has been overlooked because 
his pictures contained such volume of absorbing 
interest and such colossal photoplay mechanism. 
The people were swept off their feet as it were, 
and found themselves unable to talk of aught else. 

* * * 

There are those of his staff, however, who 
have been allowed to catch intimate glimpses 
of their chief at work, and one of these relates 
this fresh viewpoint: 

“So many fables are told of the great, that 
it is often difficult to separate real from fictive 


personality. Particularly is this true of Davig 
Wark Griffith. We who work with him knoy 
him as a human being endowed with almog 
supernatural powers. Imagination, craftsman, 
ship, and work are the x, y and z of the Griffith 
equation. His imagination first found tse; 
in the old Biograph studio in downtown Ne, 
York a decade and a half ago. Its master hag 
earned his bread as salesman, reporter, book 
agent, actor, story scribbler and quasi-dramatis, 
He was an ore shoveler on the lakes docks a 
Tonawanda. He has worked with and under. 
stands the man in overalls as well as the dress-syi: 
model. 

“Not, however, until the opportunity came 
to envision and recreate stories as pictures did 
our chief’s special gift reveal itself. His ingeny. 
ity of resource corresponded only to that of an 
inventor. Experience under which can be out. 
lined triple discouragements to every single 
encouragement quickly builded craft into crafts. 
manship. The indefatigable labors of this 
daring pioneer achieved the rest. 

“Griffith mastered the arts of photoplay in 
the five years’ apprenticeship served at the Bio. 
graph. Then he stepped into a directorship. 
in-chief at the Mutual, that large and new com- 
bine that helped to sound the knell of departing 


days for the old picture (Continued on page 425) 
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“Orphans of the Storm. 


in which the tempestuous scenes of the French Revolution and the Reign of Terror are reproduced with painstaking effort toward historic 


accuracy of costume and detail of action 
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Wisconsin Badgers will appear at the mouth of their dens on Candlemas Day 


New Zoological Order Discovered 


The Native Sons and Daughters of the Badger State are out 
to put Wisconsin on the map for progress and prosperity 


ISCONSIN has added to the zoological 

orders one entirely her own. Unlike the 

Elks, Moose, Owls, etc., which claim the 
whole national terrain, with American islands in 
addition, for breeding and feeding grounds, the 
Badgers are content’ with owning and culti- 
vating only Wisconsin. Units may be organ- 
ized outside, but must be of exclusively ‘‘badger’’ 
personnel. 

The Native Sons and Daughters of the Badger 
State is the imposing name of their organization, 
in its length reminding one of the German sen- 
tence that bothered Mark Twain, which, as he 
said, he strung along the railing of a long bridge, 
where he studied it while taking a ‘“‘constitu- 
tional” back and forth. To save expense in 
records and on tombstones the Badgers will, no 
doubt, reduce the name to the cabalistic symbol 
N. S. D. B. S. 

“Den” is the unit term of the organization, 
there being a grand den, county dens, and sub- 
ordinate dens, with a ‘‘Grand Board of Badgers”’ 
crowning the polity. A catechism forming part 
of the promotional literature answers “‘why”’ it 
is “den” thus: ‘“‘To get away from the stereo- 
typed word ‘lodge,’ and because den is used in 
describing the habitat of the badger, from which 
the state of Wisconsin indirectly draws its pseu- 
donym. The word ‘den’ is also suggestive of 
sociability, as most folks who can afford it have 
dens in their homes, where gather the choicest 
spirits of their particular circle of friendship.”’ 

By the constitution adopted at the first annual 





C. A. LAMOREUX 
Grand Chief Native Badger 


meeting of the society its objects are defined as 
being to promote sociability and good fellowship 
among the native born of Wisconsin, whether 
residing in or outside of the state, and inculcate 
in them a spirit of pride in and loyalty to the 
state, without abridging their loyalty to the na- 
tion or their esteem for their neighbors born 
outside of Wisconsin; to take an interest in the 
historic landmarks of the state and work for their 
preservation; to recognize distinguished service 
performed anywhere by a native son or daughter, 
or service for Wisconsin by any of her citizens 
wherever born; to foster the development of 
Wisconsin talent and the encouragement of 
Wisconsin genius. 

Means to be employed for securing these ob- 
jects, through the grand board and the different 
grades of dens, are ‘‘acquaintance gatherings, 





E. H. QUISTORFF 
Senior Vice Grand Chief Native Badger 


den councils, auto tours, picnics, conventions, 
expositions, newspaper, magazine, booklet, folder, 
moving picture and all other legitimate and ethi- 
cal means of publicity, to the end that the beau- 
ties and advantages of the state of Wisconsin, 
as a place of permanent residence or of summer 
sojourn, become as thoroughly and favorably 
known to the outside world as those of any 
state in the Union.” 

Headquarters are established in Ashland. A 
ritual based on the romantic history surrounding 
the settlement and development of Wisconsin 
will be adopted, if the grand den, at its annual 


council next year, deems it advisable. ‘‘It is 
neither a historical society, a state chamber of 
commerce, nor a fraternal society,” a Badger 
manifesto declares, ‘‘although it contains in its 
makeup some of the elements of each.” Dis- 
cussions of religious or political differences at 





W. K. CURRIE 
Grand Secretarial Native Badger 


den meetings are constitutionally prohibited. 
The age of admission for both sons and daughters 
is eighteen. Friends of members, not natives 
of Wisconsin, will be admitted to the social enter- 
tainments of the order. 

In their drive for charter members, of which 
the roll is to be kept open until the first of next 
March, the Badgers announce that ten per cent 
of the admission fee is to be devoted to the fund 
for the purchase of 7,800 acres of land for North- 
ern Lakes Park. This is one of the remaining 
spots of timbered beauty in Wisconsin which is 
yet unsullied by the woodman’s axe, and when 
bought by the organization will be presented 
either to the state as a state park or to the federal 
government as a national park. Already the 
Native Sons and Daughters of the Badger State 
has a membership in about twenty-five towns 
in the state and is gaining new momentum among 
the Wisconsin born folks every. day. 

“Talk Wisconsin” is the slogan found upon the 
title page of a leaflet. The same print ruefully 
points to what Wisconsin without ‘‘badger’’ 
effort is losing, thus: ‘‘Wtsconsin is losing mil- 
lions each year, because we (Continued on page 428) 
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HALF MINUTES WITH WORLD’S 
WORST POETS 


Ode to a Young Man 
There was a young man from Ho- 
boken 
Who wished 
spoken 
When he cried ‘‘Fire! Fire!” 
For they said: ‘‘What a liar! 
That’s only the smokehouse a-smok- 
ing.”’ 
—Armour Swift Cudahy. 


that he never had 


Nature’s Mighty Works 

“Little drops of water—little grains 
of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean—and the 
Land.” 

Little drops of gasoline, and a steady 
hand 

Make an ancient ‘‘flivver”’ 
the band 


go to beat 


= 


RANDOM THOUGHTS 

It was a very shy and modest 
young Boston maiden who blushingly 
referred to a bearskin coat as “an 
outer garment for the unclothed 
epidermis.” 

I once knew a man so lucky that 
if he stood on a street corner for ten 
minutes with his mouth open, some- 
body would come along and stick 
a cigar in it 

‘“‘What’s the Scot’s favorite greet- 
ings?”’ 


*‘Hooch—Mon!” 


An anxious reader queries plain- 


tively: ‘‘What’s become of the O.F. 
girl with freckles on her nose and a 
wart on her left thumb who wore 
her hair in a braid down her back 
and sang ‘Lead Me, Kindly Light,’ 
while she made cherry pies that 
would melt on your tongue?” 

Wake up, dear reader—you’re 
dreaming dreams and seeing visions. 
The female of the species that you 
describe is now extinct, along with 
the dodo and the pterodactyl, and 
the two-cylinder auto 

The present, or up-to-date repre- 
sentative of the Order Femina is 
quite some otherwise, brother— 
take it from me 

Secrecy in the deliberations of the 
disarmament conference is decreed. 
This is so the delegates can quarrel 
in peace. 
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CLIPPINGS FROM THE “CROSS 
ROADS CLARION” 


Eph Skinner had a Holstein calf 
run over by an automobile one day 
last week. Eph says he’s glad he 
ain’t a calf. 

Doc Simpson has a new line of 
liver pills just in. Try ’em. Adv. 

Cal Blodgett’s Berkshire sow broke 
out of the pen last Sunday while Cal 
was spearing suckers down to the 
brook, and was run over by an auto- 
mobile right in front of the barn. 
Much obliged for them sausage, Cal. 

If you’ve got that tired feeling try 
Doc Simpson’s Burdock Bitters. 
Nothing better. Adv. 

Hite Barnum’s coon dog got run 
over by an automobile last Tuesday. 
Hite says he guesses they’d have got 
him too if he hadn’t climbed a tree 
mighty spry. 

Doc Simpson treated a case of 
measles and a horse with the colic 
last week. The Doc’s practice is 
growing. 

Just as we go to press we learn that 
Deacon Bradbury’s bay colt was run 
over by an automobile early this 
morning. Full particulars next week. 

Doc Simpson says he has a sure 
cure for fits. If you have fits, call 
and see him. Adv. 


Director Dawes informed President 
Harding that an estimated saving of 
$112,512,628 would be affected in the 
appropriations for running the gov- 
ernment for this fiscal year. 


population. Call for your dollar 
quickly before some bureaucrat gets 
away with the money in overdrafts. 
house- 
Fiume 


Gabrielle d’Annunzio is 
hunting in Paris. Are the 
landlords profiteering? 

Army officers are ordered to con- 
tinue wearing stiff standup collars. 
They wanted the comfortable roll 
collar. Their sole remaining hope 
is that the disarmament conference 
will abolish neck armor. 

Armistice and massacre seem to 
mean the same thing in Ireland. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING © 
FOR SALE—ONE BLACK BABY 
Carriage. In first-class condition; 
also other farm improvements. In- 


quire 351 East Duer and Bunner 
streets. Phone 441-W. 
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MAXIMS OF SOPHOCLES 


If you wish to make a splash, 
adapt the size of your pebble to the 
circumference of the puddle into 
which you cast it. 

All unmarried ladies over thirty 
believe themselves to be martyrs— 
so do all married ladies. 

Money will buy a dog—but only 
love will make him wag his tail. 

Women get kissed in different 
ways. Some let it happen; others 
help it to happen. 

You can always put gasoline in 
the tank, but you can’t always make 
the auto run. ' 


He who hath a wife hath a gift 
from the gods—but sometimes the 
gods make mistakes. 


SELECTED QUIPS 
Retirement 


“What is your occupation?” asked 
the judge sternly. 

“| haven’t any,” replied the man. 
‘‘T just circulate around, so to speak.”’ 

‘Please note,” said the judge, turn- 
ing to the clerk, ‘‘that this gentleman 
is retired from circulation for thirty 
days.”’ 


A Sheep of the Old Block 


’ The keen-eyed woman looked at 
the meat displayed on the butcher’s 
stall for some minutes, and then ex- 
claimed: ‘Is that English mutton?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact.” replied 
the butcher, ‘“‘the sheep was born in 
New Zealand. But, madam,” he 
added in triumph, “‘it is of English 
parents!’’ 


Got Results 


Stockson: ‘‘One day last week old 
man Gotrox bought a lot of those 
‘Do It Now’ signs and hung ’em 
around the office.’ 

Bond: ‘How did the staff take 
ed 

Stockson: ‘Almost unanimously. 
The cashier skipped with $30,000; 
the head bookkeeper eloped with the 
private secretary; three clerks asked 
for an increase of salary, and the 
office boy lit out to become a high- 
wayman and got as far west as 
Pittsburgh before he was caught 
and disarmed.” 


A STRICTLY MORAL POEM 
ABOUT THE MULE 


When brother Bobby has a cold, 
And sister has the mumps— 
Why then the world is out of joint, 
And things are in the dumps— 
Oh, yes! Then most decidedly 
—all things are in the dumps. 


They cannot ride in autos then— 
They cannot go to school; 
They have to stay at home all day, 
And think about the mule— | 
That interesting quadruped— 
the funny looking mule. 


Because the mule don’t go to school, 
He never has the mumps; 
And when he’s young and spry like 
them, 
He frisks about and jumps. 
’Tis truly most astonishing 
to see how high he jumps 


And then he has such funny ears— 
And when he walks they flop. 
It makes them often wonder 
If he ever lets them drop— 
If he ever absent-mindedly 
allows his ears to drop. 


His nature is so sensitive— 
His manner is so mild— 
You’d think he was—to look at him, 
As gentle as a child; 
A most mistaken judgment, to 
compare him with a child; 


Because his disposition is 
Most utterly absurd— 
I really can’t describe it right 
With any other word; 
His disposition seems to be 
so awfully absurd. 


For if he feels displeased at all, 
Or doesn’t like his hay, 
He expresses his displeasure in 
A most astounding way; 
Makes plain his inner feelings 
in a most improper way. 


He lays his ears back on his head— 
And then he swiftly kicks; 
His kick is as effective 
As a falling ton of bricks; 
As though you stood right under 
neath a falling ton of bricks. 


Nice childrendon’t behave like mules. 
They mind their mothers quick, 
And if they don’t get what they want 
You never see them kick; 
No imagined circumstance 
could ever make them kick. 
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Uncle Sam’s Law 
Office 


Colonel Guy D. Goff, assistant to the Attorney 
General, might be called the ‘“‘general manager” 
of the department. He is in close touch with 
the various stages of the general work, and knows 
the qualifications of the men in the department 
and in the field. He keeps busy, putting in 
long hours in checking up the avalanches of cases 
as they pour in upon the department, and going 
out in the field to try important cases, as the 
occasion may require. The experiences of Colonel 
Goff as Judge Advocate overseas, as United States 
District Attorney for Wisconsin for many years, 
and as general counsel for and member of the 
United States Shipping Board, has given him 
an intimate knowledge of the limitations, as 
well as the requirements, of the Department of 
Justice. 

The Attorney General has organized his de- 
partment to give service, first of all, and he has 
insisted that the first thing to do is to know 
your fellowmen, ever looking for the better 
qualities in humankind to encourage and respect 
obedience to law and maintain an ever-abiding 
faith in-the justice of the judgments of fellowman. 

It was proper that Warren G. Harding should 
have selected his closest personal and political 
friend and adviser to act as Attorney General, 
for the one great passion of Warren G. Harding 
is “justice.” Harry Daugherty had been tried 
and tested in the heat and fire of many a hard- 
fought political campaign. The President firmly 
believed in him, as Daugherty believed in the 
President. The policy of the President to gather 
around him the strongest and best men possible 
for an efficient administration is revealed in the 
Department of Justice. The administration 
will inspire the confidence of the people of this 
country and all lands where the sun of justice 
may shine to make brighter the dark places of 
earth 


Continued from page 419 


The Miracle Man of the 
Movies 


trust. He ceased now making the shorter lengths 
of films. Instead, he set to work on the task 
of surpassing stage productions by making great 
epical and historical films. 

“A genius because of his capacity for work and 
for taking pains. 

“Griffith worked ten months on his last pic- 
ture. He missed not a day of personal direction. 
Whether the scene happened ‘to be a splendid 
French Revolution climax or just a paltry close- 


Continued from page 422 


up of a minor actor, no matter, he was never | 


far away. 

“The preparation for a Griffith picture entails 
enormous research work. Not only does the 
chief employ workers to delve into the arts, 
architecture, furniture, properties, costumes, 
etc., but he obtains a staff of readers to assist 
him in laying his foundation. These students 
record their assimilated ideas to use them as a 
check against those of their chief. Griffith is 
himself an omnivorous reader. 
sults obtained are synopsized or tabulated, and 
the guide serves as the historical frame work for 
the picture.” 

Mr. Griffith considers editing his scenarios as 
much drudgery as does the newspaper or maga- 
zine editor. For all of that, however, he never 
shirks it. He is constantly revising, cutting and 
rearranging films, not only in the cutting-room, 
but en tour as well. Thus he pursued this last 
picture of his from his studio to Norwalk, to 
Bridgeport, to Hartford, to the Boston world 
Premiere, back to New York again, and thence 
to Chicago. In each place he studied audience- 
reactions, attuning his work to the pulse of the 
People. It is this method of elimination by 
trial that reduces the picture, “Orphans of the 








| versal language. 
| prestige of a universal appeal to every class, to 
| every age, and to both sexes. 
| for the dissemination of the lessons that History 
| and Nature, the two great teachers of human- 
| kind, strive to teach, can ever hope to rival it. 
| All the instructors of all the academies of all the 
| nations on God’s footstool can by their combined 
| efforts scratch only the surface of fhe shell of 
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Works of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 


Economical Equipment 


Forty years ago the management 
of the Bell Telephone System 
organized for a supply of the ap- 
paratus which it foresaw would be 
required in the development of its 
new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries 
is the luxury of the rich, but in 
America it is used by practically all 
the people. This universal service 
is due in large measure to foresight 
in engineering and manufacture. 

Switchboards with millions of 
parts, other apparatus of highest ef- 
ficiency, and all necessarily of com- 
plex and intricate design, cables 
and wires and a multitude of tech- 
nical devices enable our country to 
lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is 


made in a factory which is recog- 
nized throughout the world as hav- 
ing the largest production and the 
highest standards of workmanship 
and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through 
stock ownership by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the 
manufacturing department of the 
Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure 
equipment of the highest develop- 
ment, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the 
requirements of the public, and 
with the certainty of moderate costs. 

Economy in the Bell System 
begins with the manufacture of 
equipment. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 





Storm,” from an unwieldy length to an all- 
absorbing, two-hour-and-a-half entertainment 


| qualified to hold the two-dollar public. 
In this way re- | 


More perhaps than any other director has 
David Wark Griffith striven to lift the motion 
picture out of the murk and mire that obscured 
its early beginnings, and to make of it what it is 


| capable of becoming under the direction of such 


far-seeing men as himself—the greatest vehicle 
for education and enlightenment that the world 
has known. The motion picture speaks a uni- 
It has likewise the unrivalled 


No other medium 


ignorance that encrusts the world, but the mo- 
tion-picture can convey to the most elemental 
intelligence the fundamentals of education upon 
which are builded all of the laws and all of the 
gospels. 

A great responsibility, in consequence, rests 
upon the shoulders of a director of such mam- 
moth productions as David Wark Griffith con- 
ceives. A great opportunity is likewise his. 
That he has always been conscious of his respon- 
sibility and appreciative of his opportunity has 
been clearly evident in his entire career. He has 
striven always toward the realization of a high 
idealism in his art. His the hand that has held 
aloft the torch that has lighted the way of mov- 
ing picture development out of the morass of 
sensualism and sensationalism into which it 
once seemed fated to flounder. No man can 
point at a reel produced by David Wark Griffith 
and fail to see the glow of his genius supreme. 
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MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d St. 
(Subway Express Station at Door) 
NEW YORE 
Near Riverside Drive 
Central Park, Theatres 
and Shopping Sections 








Single room and bath $3 and 
$4 per day. 

Double room and bath $5 per day. 

Handsome suites of 2 and 3 rooms 











Dinner De Luxe $1.35 served 
én Blue Room and Grill. 


Exceptional Orchestra, 
M. P. MURTHA, Mgr, 
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Fifth Avenue and Thirty-First Street 
New York 


Centrally Located 
Luxurious Appointments 
Delicious Food 
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CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


HEMISTRY is at the bottom of so much in 

the life of the country and the lives of the 
people that every child should be taught some- 
thing of and about it. It is one of the things of 
which even a little knowledge is better than 
none. There is danger in the science only when 
it is applied in ignorance or malice—in ignorance 
when substances are badly mixed in food or medi- 
cine, before or when taken; in malice, when 
enemies of law and order use it for evil ends. 

It bears on the welfare of the country in many 
ways. Chemists tell the farmer what his soil 
lacks to make it fertile, and what to feed his 
hens to make them lay good eggs. There is no 
art or handicraft that can do without chemistry, 
either as to materials or methods. Many lines 
of manufacture require the constant services of 
an expert chemist, or even a chemical staff, and 
the chemical laboratory is one of the most im- 
portant and interesting parts of an industrial 
plant. They have weighing instruments of 
marvelous delicacy, kept in air-tight cases to 
prevent a grain of dust from vitiating the bal- 
ance. These scales are so finely adjusted that 
they show the added weight of a pencil stroke on 
a sheet of paper 

Mr. Slosson is a professor in Columbia School 
of Journalism and literary editor of the New 
York Independent. His ‘‘Creative Chemistry’’* 
is entertaining as well as timely. It forms a 
basis of intelligent understanding of the vital 
need of America’s chemical independence. The 
book is endorsed by The Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., of New York, whose president is Mr. 
Francis P. Garvan, an eminent lawyer who, as 
alien property custodian, became more than ever 
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impressed with the lessons tothe United States 
the World War imparted. 

“Creative Chemistry’ combines an irresistible 
argument for cherishing the science in the United 
States with information in simple language re- 
garding the uses of chemistry in American indus- 
try. The work bubbles with humor on every 
page, like the talks of a born teacher to his 
pupils. It makes the science fascinating. There 
are many pictures in the book showing the appli- 
cation of chemistry to industry. 

To fulfill its function of aiding in the advance- 
ment and development of chemistry and allied 
sciences in the -United States, The Chemical 
Foundation is seeking to inform the people of 
the dependence of all of them upon the preserva- 
tion of their chemical freedom, wrested from 
Germany in the war, and to interest them in 
wider educational efforts that alone can furnish 
America with trained chemists to hold and push 
forward this indispensable science. It is real- 
ized by the conductors of the institution that 
chemical research aims constantly to improve 
and cheapen every process in every business. 
Just now it is striving to solve the problems of 
paper and ink. To these gentlemen, as it should 
to all intelligent people, chemistry seems too 
essential to our prosperity to allow it again to 
be grasped by a foreign monopoly. 

The same science that forever combats the 
high cost of things in factory and farm also 
guards the sanitation of our homes, as well as 
affects everything we eat and wear. One of the 
facts learned from the late world struggle was 
that chemistry is among the most vital factors 
in preparedness for trou Every laboratory 
and dyeworks can be turned, overnight, into a 


e 
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plant for producing war gases and explosives 
These points are graphically presented in Pro- 
fessor Slosson’s book. Mr. Garvan, in a letter 
to the editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, uses 
the following earnest words: ( 
“By far the most inspiring object that Ameri- 
can chemists can attain, to my mind, is the actual 
saving, prolonging and strengthening of human 
life, which has just been opened as a possibility 
through the lending of the chemist’s, art to the 
joint research of biologists, pharmacologists, and 
bacteriologists. If America would maintain her 
chemical independence for no other result than 
aiding to stamp out disease and deadly epidemics 
in this field, I believe that our most determined 
efforts to this end would be well worth while.” 


* “Creative Chemistry.” By Edwin E. Slosson. The 


Century Company, New York. 


ROBINSON EN ROUTE FOR PIPPAPASS 


Eliot Harlow Robinson, poet, composer, 
motion picture scenarist, writer of popular 
books, but best known to fame as the creator 
of “Smiles: A Rose of the Cumberlands,”’ will 
leave the Hub of the Universe shortly for 2 
sojourn in Kentucky. His address, please, will 
be Pippapass, a mountain settlement located in 
the very heart of the Cumberlands, and after 
absorbing a sufficient amount of invigorating 
mountain atmosphere, Mr. Robinson will settle 
down to completing the writing of the nev 
“Smiles” story, which he promises to deliver to his 
publishers, The Page Company, in time tor mid- 
summer publication. If setting counts for eny 
thing—and who will say it does not--the new 
“Smiles” story should be a humdinger 
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S the author tells this story, it is apparent 
that all thrills are not dependent for their 
realization upon mammoth happenings, re- 

verberant shocks, the release of sudden splendor. 
One is capable of being moved by some gradual 
transition of sight, some. slow-moving force of 
Nature, and in this one will find the emotion 
infinitely more than just ‘‘passing.”’ 

“One summer’s day as I stood alone on a little 
knoll high up in the Ozarks, I experienced the 
greatest thrill of my life. A fern-fringed spring 
babbled at my feet; an apple orchard, garbed 
in white blossoms, ruled the domain over a slop- 
ing hillside; a tangle of wild blackberry vines, a 
grove of noble oaks, afar view of peaceful valleys, 
and row upon row of rounded purple hills made 
up the landscape. 

“l had never before seen it, and I have never 
since seen anything to equal it, even though | 
have been privileged to meet with people and 
majestic sights such as would have comprised 
a ‘life thrill’ for a less susceptible person. | 
have looked into the depths of the Grand Can- 
yon; at asunrise on Pike’s Peak. I have watched 
the sun set on the New York sky-line and the 
Golden Gate; have been swept into a January 
fog on Lake Michigan; have stood on the side- 
lines and watched cyclones at play; have made 
a pilgrimage to the Alamo; have visited Inde- 
pendence Hall, Harper’s Ferry, and Newburgh- 
on-the-Hudson; have heard Sousa’s Band and 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral chimes; have stood 
before Bastieu-Lepage’s Joan of Arc, and yet 
nothing affected me as did this scene of tran- 
quillity. 

“I felt in this emotion the joy of a realized 
hope, which had long been deferred, for this is 
the story in explanation. 


“In the early part of 1800, Asa Eiland and his. 


wife Virginia began raising a family in the central 
part of Georgia. One of their family treasures 
was an old book which described early explora- 
tions in that territory nearly a thousand miles 
to the northwest. Frequently they read of its 
charms, until to them this vast area became the 
‘Promised Land.’ 

“ “Rugged hills, called Ozark mountains .. . 
gentle climate . . . abundant springs of clear, 
cool water . . . luscious wild berries and grapes 

... nuts... herds of deer, buffalo, myriads 
of edible wild fowl . . . natives kind and civil 

. industrious and contented . . . forests of 
hardy trees to shelter live-stock . . . building of 
mes’ — 

“So read part of its text. With this, their star 
of hope, Asa and Virginia, together with their 
descendants, became part of the westward- 
going empire trailing through Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana. These pioneers planned, built, 
marched—each generation pausing on the fron- 
tier of schools for the sake of its children. In 
each family was some one member to whom the 
call of the Ozarks was irresistible and compelling 
—one’ who longed for the ‘gentle climate, clear, 
cool water, where the inhabitants were kind and 
civil, industrious and contented... ’ 

“Fate’s distorted reasoning power thwarted 
their plans by deflecting them southwestward. 
Not until the fourth generation had finished 


helping to build Texas and Oklahoma did the 
lure of uncrowded spaces so insistent capture 
them physically as well as in spirit. A reincar- 
nation of the spirit of Virginia Eiland perhaps— 
perhaps the flute-song of the hills . . . whatever 
it was, this family has at last realized the ‘hope 
of generations of ancestors.” I am Virginia 
Eiland’s great-granddaughter, and | have just 
stood in the Ozark mountains, the first of my 
people to behold this our ‘Promised Land.’ ”’ 


* * * 


THE POSTAL CLERK GETS A THRILL 

“‘Daybreak had just set in. I was the only 
postal clerk in the car who was not asleep. A 
long run and the fact that my turn had come to 
put off the mail was sufficient reason to warrant 
my lying in my hammock of mail sacks, these 
being slung between the bars of the paper rack. 
I smoked as the heavy train slowly climbed the 
steep grade of Shawangunk Mountain. For the 
comfort of the other clerks, the electric lights 
had been turned off and the only illumination 
that entered the car was an occasional glare 
from the engine reflected back through the win- 
dows from the snow-covered side of the mountain. 

“As I lay there in my comfortable nest, my 
mind was busy reviewing the incidents of the recent 
mail car robbery of which I had been reading 
early in the evening. This robbery was one of a 
series that had disturbed the equanimity of the 
postal officials. It was peculiarly harrowing in 
that two postal clerks had been shot to death 
while defending the mail in their charge. 

“An unusually bright glare of light entered the 
car. For aninstant I thought the end door of the 
coach had opened, but remembering that the 
door was locked—as I supposed—I concluded it 
was but another reflection from the snow. | 
therefore reclined in comfort until a blast from 
the engine and a rapid acceleration in the speed 
of the train told me we had reached the summit 
of the mountain and were gliding down the slope 
toward Middletown. At this place I had to 
deliver a large quantity of mail ‘‘on the fly’, 
as the train did not stop. I therefore arose and 
strolled toward the forward end of the car, with 
the intention of turning on the lights. The 
dawn, just breaking, permitted objects within the 
car to be faintly distinguished. 

“I was within ten feet of the electric switch 
when I stopped as though paralyzed—I believe 
I was virtually paralyzed. A man was crouching 
near a stall of mail and | caught the gleam of a 
pistol pointed exactly at the pit of my stomach. 
I had been frightened before, but never to this 
extent, I own. I had not believed that one could 
be so scared and yet live. Every second | ex- 
pected to feel the robber’s bullet enter my body. 

“Then a more worthy thought, born perhaps 
of desperation, flashed through my mind: ‘Better 
die fighting than die as the cornered rabbit.’ 

“With what was meant to be a terrifying roar, 
but which really ended in a hissing gasp, I sprang 
upon the man and crushed him down, my fingers 
clutching his throat. Another moment and | 
had broken his neck, but then I saw that he was 
but a badly frightened and totally unarmed 
youth of about eighteen—stealing a ride. 


‘“‘My courage now returned. I magnanimously 
permitted him to stay in the car until we had 
passed Middletown, then put him out to ride the 
bumpers, after which I drew the draperies of 
my couch about me and lay down to unplesaant 
dreams.” 

* » 7” 


THE THRILL OF YOUNG LOVE’S DREAM 


“Faltering, halting for just the right words, 
mumbling in his embarrassment, dreading, yet 
wanting to hear an answer to his request, my 
fiancee asked for parental approval. 

“When his voice trailed off to an anxious fin- 
ish, Dad laughed—so as to give Jim time to 
recover his breath after the oration. He had 
listened to the other’s speech with grave face and 
ever-softening eyes; he’d been through the mill 
himself once, not so long ago. So he chuckled 
and said: 

“« “Well done—did you write it all down before- 
hand?’ 

“I sat halfway across the room and tried to 
look composed and yet knowing that my whole 
future hung upon what Dad had to say. A few 
minutes before my sister had inveigled me into 
playing ‘parchesi’ with her—a stupid game, 
but I do believe it saved my reason during those 
strained seconds. 

“Shaking foolish dice and shifting inane chips 
over interminable spaces, father’s laugh coming 
when it did shocked my tense nerves—and nearly 
broke up the game. Then relief, for Dad was 
smiling and saying: 

““*Yes, yes. Whatever is for your happiness.’ 

“Thrill? No ecstasy can compare with that 
first step in the fulfillment of our hearts’ desires. 
For years our affair had progressed, retrogressed, 
and been shelved entirely, as the mood or cir- 
cumstances swayed us. Now it was definitely 
moving toward that blessed consummation! 

“In that particular moment I knew what 
primitive woman must have felt when she became 
conscious again after her mate’s loving blow. 
I’ll wager she wasted no time in rubbing her 
throbbing head, but rushed out before her mate’s 
cave—hers now as well—and yelled with joy 
to tell the world that she had been won. 

“‘Mingled emotions surged within me until | 
could have climbed up on the housetops and 
screamed! 

“But instead—such is civilization— 

“I threw double sixes and moved a yellow disc, 
twelve spaces on the ‘parchesi’ board, and then 
—I threw again.” 

* * * 


A THRILL FROM THE TRENCHES 


“While in France I was attached to J Com- 
pany of the 104th Infantry as first-aid man. 
I returned from the base hospital at Savenay 
just in time to take part in the battle of Apre- 
mont, which lasted from April 10 to April 14. 

“During the series of attacks and counter- 
attacks which took place during that engagement, 
a part of our front-line trenches became so badly 
damaged by enemy artillery fire that we were 
obliged to evacuate them. Our abandonment 
of them left a point at which the Germans could 
easily penetrate our lines. (Continued on page 428 
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Kerensky—the Question Mark 
of Russia (Continued from page 420) 


ing, and | had the good fortune to learn that 
Kerensky was stopping here for some days. My 
task of meeting him was not so easily accom- 
plished as in Paris. In order to organize his 
work he had selected about twenty-five husky 
plainsmen to keep back the mobs. It required 
a great deal of conversation, much diplomacy 
and many cigarettes to reach the inner barrier. 
When I landed at the last portal, my patience 
was well nigh exhausted. The chief of his 
guards would not listen to reason until | flashed 
an old “Ordre de Mission,” with several imposing- 
looking rubber stamps on it. I asked him to 
present it to Kerensky, with a passport photo, 
attached with a clip. He had scarcely disap- 
peared when the door opened and out came 
Kerensky. Once more advancing with his two- 
handed handshake, he bid me welcome. 

The genuine heartiness of his welcome was in- 
deed heart cheering, even though the prison-like 
chamber of the old mud and stone farm house 
lacked actual warmth. No maps were here, 
nothing of the litter so generously scattered over 
his Paris office was evident. Rough hand-hewn 
chairs and a table adorned the center of the room, 
which might have been mistaken back home for 
a butcher's block. On the table flickered an 
ill-smelling candle 

Kerensky was in his Russian peasant costume, 
and the whole setting resembled one of those 
pictures Dumas so often describes in his stories 
of the Bastile. The room bore evidence of many 
visitors in the mud tracks over the floor. We sat 
and talked far iato the night, and he told me of 
how he had come down there to assist his people, 
by word of encouragement, to go back to their 
country and tasks, with nothing but love for 
country in their hearts. Individually they were 
coming to him at this simple abode, hundreds 
each day, to tell their story and listen to his words 
of cheer. His abiding faith in the future, with an 
era of peace and plenty, carried its inspiration 
deep into their hearts 

After leaving Kerensky the following day, | 
worked my way into Odessa, and with his mes- 
sage still ringing in my heart I was pleased to 
find directly on the ground that the seed planted 
was taking hold. A religious fervor has entered 
the routine of the stricken nation, and the spirit 
of tolerance is becoming evident. With the heart 
of a true-born leader, Kerensky, dreamer and 
philosopher, is analyzing his past experiences, 
and with a true masterful skill is preparing the 
future on the greatest contributing factors to 
peace and progress—Love and Home 

Like little children shall they be led. 


New Zoological Order 
Discovered 


have failed to tell the outside world about our 
attractions for summer visitors. It is estimated 
that this traffic in 1920 brought seventy-five 
million dollars to Michigan, who is advertising, 
while Wisconsin got but ten millions.” 

Charter officers of the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the Badger State are all representative 
citizens of Ashland. Hon. C. A. Lamoreux, 
the grand chief native badger, is a former state 
senator, at present chairman of the Wisconsin 
Waterways Commission, one of Ashland’s leading 
attorneys and a director of its chamber of com- 
merce. E. H. Quistorff, senior vice grand chief 
native badger, is county clerk and national aide 
to the commander-in-chief of the United Spanish 
War Veterans. ‘David Murray, junior vice grand 
chief native badger, is manager of a large printing 
firm, president of the local Rotary Club, and a 
director of the chamber of commerce. W. K. 
Currie, grand secretarial native badger, was 
managing secretary of the chamber of commerce 
for more than a year, when he resigned to take 


(Continued from page 423) 





up the broader work of the society. R.B. Wood- 
ward, grand den treasurer, is president of the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, which he organized. 

Many prominent men all over the Union have 
sent messages of approval and encouragement to 
the organizers. They include Hamlin Garland, 
Publisher Fremont Older of the San Francisco 
Call, Justice Scott M. Ladd of the lowa Supreme 
Court, Major General George Barnett, and 
Richard Lloyd Jones, the man who saved Lin- 
coln’s birthplace for the nation. 

The Native Sons and Daughters of the Badger 
State is bound to put Wisconsin on the map for 
progress and prosperity. Its purposes are plain, 
its plans well designed, and those at the head of 
it are live wires. 


Heart Throbs and Thrills 


Continued from page 427 


“Late during the night of April 12 a company 
runner came to my little aid station on the hill 
across Death Valley from the ruins of St. Agnan, 
demanding immediate first-aid for those who had 
been wounded in the last raid made upon our 
lines. I was all alone in that aid station, but the 
necessity of the call seemed sufficiently urgent, 
so I left an infantryman, who knew something 
of first-aid, in charge of the dug-out and left, 
with the runner, for the front line. In order to 
arrive at the point where the wounded were laid 
out, it was necessary to pass through that section 
of the demolished trenches which bordered on the 
V-shaped wedge driven in our lines by the enemy. 

“‘We were almost at our destination when a 
series of detonations on our immediate left indi- 
cated that a German bombing party was raiding 
our lines. My three stretcher-bearers dropped 
the stretcher and, unslinging their rifles, ran for 
the nearest post de combat. Being unarmed, as 
all first-aid men were, I immediately started to 
follow them, but in some unaccountable manner 
they turned sharply to the left and joined an- 
other party, while I continued straight ahead. 

“‘I soon discovered I had run out of the trench 
and into open land. The sector was entirely 
strange to me and | had not the slightest idea 
where I might have led myself. I was far from 
“‘calm, cool, and collected,” but, turning in what 
I believed to be the direction of our own lines, 
I rushed off. A narrow line of barbed wire ap- 
peared in front of me. I hurdled that with ease. 
Then I hurdled a trench which lay directly in 
back of it, and which, I later discovered, was 
occupied by Corporal Kinsella’s platoon from 
H Company. 

‘“‘The extreme darkness prevented recognition, 
so the entire platoon directed their attention to 
me, while my rapidly increasing speed prevented 
expert markmanship. I escaped safely until a 
few moments later, when I attempted to hurdle a 
wide stretch of barbed wire and landed squarely 
in the middle. Then came the ‘Heart Thrill!’ 

“I can think of nothing more likely to inspire 
a thrill than a dark night, a ‘‘comfortable” berth 
on the wire in an unknown sector, and the un- 
pleasant hissing, whining spit of rifle cartridges 
as they pass all to closely by you. 

“How long I laid there I don’t know, but it 
was altogether too long, before a flare rose above 
the crest of the hill and showed the peculiar sil- 
houette of the English helmets which we wore, 
and which told me that | was inside my own 
lines. I called softly to my men and two of 
them came out to help me off the wire so that in 
a few minutes I was back among my friends, 
slightly the worse for wear.” 


OR CHOICE WATCH, 
CAMERA OR RIFLE 

for selling only 40 packs (,§ 
asstd. Vegetable Seeds at 
10c per large pack. Easy to 


sell. EARN BIC MONEY or premiums. We 
trust you with seeds until sold. Address; 


New Jersey Avenue, S. E. 


Miniature 
Model a Complete 
of Statue with 
presented 
in solid 
gold to 
Gen. Joffre 


Electric 


Highly polished bronze finish, operate with 
switch on base, fitted with battery and bulb. 
Mounted on beautifully designed base: Con- 
nection complete in each base to correspond 
with battery terminals. 

5691. Size, 74 x 314 x{334. 


H. L. CARROLL 
Washington, D.C. 


$4.00 each. 





Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular and 
Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only those who 
are thus afflicted know for over three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, but such relief as I obtained was 
only temporary. inally, I found a treatment that 
cured me completely, and such a pitiful condition has 
never returned. I have given it to a number who were 
terribly afflicted, even idden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same as 
in my own case. 

I want every sufferer from any form of muscular and 
sub-acute (swelling at the joints) rheumatism, to try 
the great value of my improved “Home Treatment 
for its remarkable healing poss. Don't send a cent; 
simply mail your name and address, and I will send it 

After you have used it, and it has proven 

that long-looked-for means of getting’ rid 

of such forms of rheumatism, you may send the price 
of it, One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when relief 
is thus offered you free. Don’t delay. Write today. 
Mark H. Jackson, 430H Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y- 
Mr. Jack is responsible. Above statement true. 
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THE PERSHIN 2? PLATED WATCHES 


new thin mots. antique bow. a Fm ig Os face, 
uare " mn e 4 _. 
— hands. ‘Ths wens of the newest style 16 size 
watches made, each $5.00. 
CAPITOL SALES CO. 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, Cutlery 
436 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Live nts Wanted, mal { \ t 
Not only is it a superior polish for automubiles, but 
it cleans, polishes, and preserves pianos, showeases, shelves, 
and is a splendid house-to-house 
or part time. n 
the best, and better than most polishes now on the 
De-Lite Mfg. Co., 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston. 
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le or female, to sell De-lite Auto 
Polish. 


proposition for either w 
Dries instantly—will not hold dust. As good as 
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OW many times we read or hear the ex- 
H pression, ‘‘There is nothing new under 

the sun.”” That may be true, but it is 
certain that familiar objects may be given a 
new setting. 

For the first time in many years the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE is to have a Home Department, the 
character of which is to be determined largely 
by our readers. This was decided upon when 
we learned that sixty per cent of our subscribers 
were women; surely if that is the case there 
should be a Department exclusively for them. 

We cordially invite each one of our readers to 
write the editor of this Department, addressing 
letter to Mrs. Bridgham, NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
Boston 25, Mass., upon ‘‘My Ideas for an Inter- 
esting Women’s Department in the NATIONAL 
MacazingE.” Two dollars will be awarded the 
woman who submits the best suggestion, and we 
trust that a very large number may be received. 

Several Contests are planned for the Depart- 
ment, among others Unusual Recipe .Contests, 
Sewing Hints Contests, Suggestions for Mothers, 
for Social Gatherings, Vacations, School or 
Work Lunches, “lints for Brides and Weddings, 
and many et ceteras. 

For our initial Contest, we offer as a prize to the 
woman who submits the best original, economi- 
cal, tested recipe, her choice of Vol. 1 or 2 ‘Heart 
Throbs,” or “Heart Songs.” 

This Contest is sure to interest our men read- 
ers, as you all know what paves the path to a 
man’s heart. 

We also plan to conduct a ‘‘Help One Another’”’ 
corner, and invite our women readers to ask any 
questions upon any subject they wish. Then 
we invite readers who may be able to answer the 
query to do so. Who will send the first recipe, 
and who the first query? 


* * * 


My dear National Juniors 

How we have reveled in the: happy gift season, 
just passed. What fun it was to receive beautiful 
books, toys, clothes and other presents from our 
dear ones, and what deeper joy to select loving 
gifts for them. This year the joyous season is 
lengthened beyond the usual time, and today the 
NaTIONAL MaGazZINE presents to every girl and 
boy reader a gift it sincerely hopes you will all 
enjoy the year through—the gift of a Depart- 
ment just for you. Yes, you Bobby, and you 
Betty, and the gift includes a new Auntie. What 
do you think of that? Some of our Juniors have 
lots of Aunties and some have none at all, but 
here is one in whom you may all share, and her 
heart is big enough to include every one of you 
dear boys and girls, whether you live in Alaska, 
or the Islands of the Sea, or in our own splendid 
United States. 

Your Mothers and. Dads, yes, your Grandmas 
and Grandpas, too, have enjoyed the NATIONAL 
Macazine for twenty-five years, and you have 
determined to make friends with it when you 
were older, but now you do not have to wait a 
day. Aunt Lilian comes knocking at your door, 
with this new Department, and is perfectly sure 
you will bid her welcome, for we are to have 
many jolly good times together. 

We plan to talk about the things boys and 
girls are most interested in; for instance, games, 


(he National Home Circle 


Conducted by 


LILIAN CLISBY BRIDGHAM 


puzzles, parties, vacations, outdoor sports, and 


the like. Doesn’t that just thrill you through 
and through? And what is more, you Bobby 
and you Betty, are to have a share in writing this 
Department. That is best of all, isn’t it? How 
proud it does make one feel to see their own 
name in print and to know they have written 
something really worth while. 

We will conduct puzzle contests, will offer 
prizes for best letters about games, parties, and 
other things of interest to you, and start today 
with a puzzle contest which will be continued 
for five months, then we will have suggestions 
for a good-time vacation. 

If there is a question you would like to ask 
about any of these subjects, or indeed upon any 
subject, we will be happy to try and answer it 
for you, just as a real Auntie would. It is pos- 
sible we may not be able to answer it, but be 
assured we will make a good, hard try. 

All of you think about our new National 
Junior Department real hard, and write us what 
kind of a department would most please you— 
what you would rather have us talk about. The 
best letter received in this Contest will be printed 
in our Department. 

Here is our noble Collie, Prince, nosing Aunt 
Lilian’s elbow to tell her he wants his dinner, 
and maybe you want to run away and get your 
dinners, so with New Year Greetings we will 
close, hoping to hear from many of you soon. 

Lovingly yours, 
AUNT LILIAN. 


* * * 


A NEW NATIONAL GAME 

Here is a jolly new game you may make for 
yourselves each month, and while you are play- 
ing it you will be learning about the very best 
known people of our land. 

Ask Daddy if you may have the last month’s 
copy of his NatioNaL MAGAZINE (older copies 
will do), and cut out the pictures of forty or less 
well-known persons. From pieces of cardboard 
cut as many circular cards the size of a quarter 
of a dollar as there are pictures, for each picture 
a card, then write the name of one of the people 
pictured upon each card until there is a card for 
each picture. After the cards are completed, the 
names may be cut from the face of the pictures 
and finely printed upon their backs, so there may 
be no question about getting the right one. 

Place the pictures face up upon the dining 
table. Only the faces need show. Then arrange 
in a pile, face down, the cards. Each player has 
a turn at drawing acard. The leader counts slowly 
to ten, and if before he reaches ten the player 
picks up the picture of the person named upon 
the card he has drawn, he places card and picture 
beside him and draws again until he cannot 
select the picture of the person named on his 
card; then he returns that card to the bottom 
of the pile of cards and the next one has a turn. 
He then draws and the leader counts ten for 
him. Perhaps mother and father will play the 
game with you and tell you something about 
each person named. 

When all the cards and pictures have been 
drawn each counts their pile, and the one having 
the largest number wins the game. 
Try it today and see how you like it. 









JANUARY PUZZLE CONTEST OF NEW AND 
ORIGINAL PUZZLES 


1 Crock PuzzLe 


12 1 2 is the strongest 
light. 

10 3 5 isa popular gift 
for men. 

7 9 8 is not standing. 


is a boy’s nick- 
name. 

My whole is the best of its 
kind in the world. 





2 
Is a number. 
Is a girl’s name. 
Is the name of an Italian boy 
Is an unsteady head. 
Is a girl’s name. 
Is a pet name for an old horse 
Stands for one of our States 
. x. Are what we keep pictures in. 


e « x 
x x 
x . x 
- X x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
-~ X-. 


The x letters reading down the first row and 
up the last row spell something we are much 
interested in. 


3 
Mixep LETTER PUZZLE 
Gradhin. Doryfrehn. Senthosoid. Ship- 
grenneg. Goodceil. 
4 
MissING VOWELS 
Mime... 0 .@ th. Riok..s, 
Th. s.n s.ts b.y.nd th. G.ld.n G.t. 


Th. M.ss.ss.pp. .s th. f.th.r .f w.t.rs 
N..g-F. .38 .m. .f th. wind.re .f th. w.rid 
j.. bne.in we.t.9 g..dCip. Cid stir.2 


o 


In what advertisement in this magazine does 
the word “‘for’’ occur the most times? 


RULES OF THIS PuzzLE CONTEST 


Any reader of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE under 
eighteen years of age may compete for prizes. 

One prize is given each month for the best 
original puzzle received, and one prize is awarded 
for the best list of answers received 

The prize winners may have their choice of 
any of the following books: ‘‘Heart Throbs,”’ 
No. 1 or 2, ‘‘Heart Songs.”’ 

Write plainly on but one side of the paper and 
sign name and give address on each page. 

No one boy or girl will be awarded a prize 
more than three times in a year 

Address all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Aunt Lilian, Care NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
Boston 25, and mail them in time to reach her 
by the 15th of January. 





FRENCH IVORY MANICURE SETS 


21 PIECES 
In Black Colera Grain Cotex, plush lined case, 
$5.00 each. Beautiful, durable, desirable. 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Avenue, S. E. Washington, D. C. 
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By ALLISON OUTRAY 


THE WICKEDEST TOWN IN THE WORLD 


HAT is the dubious reputation that Ascalon 

proudly boasted of until a Quixotic stranger 
took away its plaything, wiped its nose, spanked 
it, and put it to bed. A “wide open’’ western 
cow town was Ascalon, where night was turned 
into day, and wanton wickedness flourished on 
every hand; where the eternal triangle—wine, 
women, and cards—wooed the wary and the 
unwary from dark until dawn, and never a law 
of God or man was honored by its observance 

Into this town, so bad that it had developed 
a sort of perverted civic pride in its own badness, 
a mild-eyed stranger wandered on his own affairs 
intent and met with a reception that wiped away 
the surface veneer of easy tolerance that overlaid 
his own two-fisted tumultuous past and left a 
cold, implacable fury in its stead. 

How, then, he purged this sink of iniquity of 
its sins and sinners is straightly told by George 
W. Ogden in “Trail’s End,”’* which is the latest 
output of his vivid and prolific pen. 

It is a red-blooded story of swift and direct 
action, in which is painted a lurid picture of a 
Western era happily long past, when men’s pas- 
sions ran at fever heat and life was a thing to be 
lightly held and lightly thrown away for the 
caprice of a moment. The silver thread of an 
idealistic love story weaves its inevitable way 
through the dark warp of violence and vengeance 
that forms the background of the tale, and the 
book—as all good books should do—ends happily. 


*Trail’s End,"’ by George W. Ogden. 


A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. 


. * * 


LET’S DRINK CONFUSION TO “THE 
COCKPIT!” 


SRAEL ZANGWILL’S romantic drama, ‘‘The 

Cockpit,” has just been brought out by The 
Macmillan Company. The scene of the play 
shifts from New York to a Balkan kingdom— 
‘“‘not that Europe isn’t all Balkans nowadays, a 
pit of steel-spurred cocks each crowing on its 
own little dunghill.”” And the buoyant young 
Peggy of America, called back to Valdania to 
assume the crown, becomes the worn and tragic 
young queen Margherita, watching her subjects 
sent to the shambles in the age-long feud with a 
neighboring principality. 

The play is a pendant to “The Melting Pot,”’ 
and Zangwill expresses the opinion that if the 
politicians would only leave it alone, ‘‘The Cock- 
pit’’ called Europe, linked as never before by 
railways, telegraphs, cinematographs, and aero- 
planes, would become of itself ‘‘The Melting 
Pot.” 


* - * 


THE SECRET WAY 


I‘ this compact little volume of her poems, 

Zona Gale has brought together for Macmillan 
publication the Spencerian stanzas that she wrote 
for her fairy-tales and the free verse for the 
“News Notes of Portage,’’ as well as sonnets, 
terza rima, and a group of Hokku poems. 


‘“‘| know where a dove sits brooding in the dark, 
Nested in leaves the quiet boughs among; 
And when the midnight falls I lean to mark 
Her home where a star is hung. 

The star, it does not know the secret dove, 
The dove that firefly planet may not see. 
What lovelier things the night may fold from 

me— 
The watching eye, the brooding heart, and 
love.” 





Master Mind of the Central 
Americas 


He has built the individual unit, on a man-to- 
man basis. Thousands of those on the roster 
of this organization salute the flag of the United 
Fruit Company as their unexpressed loyalty 
moves them to think of the man in the pilot- 
house who, with little show of~ bluster, has 
achieved so much for the welfare of millions of 
his fellow-men. 

It is a splendid thought, that of viewing the 
office of Mr. Preston as the captain’s room, 
as it is there that the subordinate officers discuss 
the schedules of some sixty-eight steamships 
which link the United States with the Tropics. 

There is no physical phenomenon conspicuous 
in that office where some of the simplest, yet 
the greatest thinking, is done, resulting in the 
revolution of the wheels of one of the biggest 
industries our country knows today. 


Continued from page 394 


THE PAISLEY SHAWL 


What were his dreams who wove this colored 
shawl— 

The gray, hard-bitten weaver, gaunt and dour, 

Out of whose grizzled memory, even as a flower, 

Out of bleak Winter at young April’s call, 

In the old tradition of flowers breaks into bloom, 

Blossomed the ancient intricate design 

Of softly-glowing hues and exquisite line— 

What were his dreams, crouched at his cottage 
loom? 

What were her dreams, the laughing April lass, 

Who first, in the flowering of young delight, 

With parted lips and eager tilted head 

And shining eyes, about her shoulders white, 

Drew the soft fabric of kindling green and red, 

Standing before the candle-lighted glass? 


WILFRID WILSON GiBson, in Neighbors 


MYSTERY STORY BY OLIVER ONIONS 


A merry breakfast party in Chelsea; 
marriage of Monty Rooke approaching; friend- 
ship and laughter in a happy home—into this 


the 


scene crashes an aeroplane. ‘The first crash 
seems to be a short distance away; but between 
it and the second one there was hardly time to 
take breath. Simultaneously, as it seemed, there 
came a rushing of air, a loud cracking, a nause- 
ating thud on the studio roof; and Joan Merrow 
ran in with the children, one under either arm 
and her head down.”’ 

It was the parachute that had landed on the 
Esdaile roof. One of its men was killed, the 
other lived. Why was Philip Esdaile in the 
cellar during the whole half hour at that time 
fetching liquers? Why did Monty Rooke act 
so queerly—Monty, the first to reach the roof 
and see the wreck. Why the revolver, and’what 
Chummy Smith’s connection with it? Here is 
a thrilling mystery story, by a writer whose next 
book has been eagerly awaited for several years. 
It tops the list of best sellers in London today. 


A STAMP COLLECTING AUTHOR 


Brewer Corcoran, whose latest literary achieve- 
ment, ““The Princess Naida’’—a tale of adventure 
and romance—makes its appearance under The 
Page Company’s imprint, admits being mildly 
insane on the matter of stamp collecting. Re- 
cently he discovered some extremely~interesting 
old correspondence from the West Indies. It 
was the property of a charming old sea captain 
who has long been his friend, but who would not 
consent to part with it, insisting that Mr. Cor- 
coran wanted it only for its literary flavor. At 
length the captain did give him one letter. Mr. 
Corcoran wrote him a deeply grateful acknowl- 
edgement. The stamps were treasures but, he 
confessed, there was also a certain lure in the 
“literary flavor’ of the document. It was a bill 
for one barrel of Jamaica rum. 


—, 


Classified Advertisements 


Wanted:— Man in New land or Eastern State, 
Permanent work near his own home, at good pay. If inter. 
ested, write PEQUOD NURSERY CO., Yalesville, Conn, 


Money and Fast Sales. Every owner buys Gold Initials 
tor his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders 
daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 163, East Orange, N. J. 
Guns, Sporting Goods, etc. Brownie Semi- Automat 
safest pistol made. Shoots all sizes .22 cal. cartridges, $10.39 
Bayard Midget Automatic .25 cal. $15.50; .32 cal. $17.50 
itpaid. Lowest prices in America on Colt, Smith & Wesson 
avage, others. Booklet mailed free. Standard, 843-5 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 
Let us send you absolute proof that our new begin: 
are making $8 to $15 a day with our L pape Advertising 
Offer of a $3 Aluminum Cooking Utensil for only 98 cents: 
no e ce or — required; spare time workers making 
$1 to $3 an hour. rite quick. Eastern Aluminum Co., Dept. 
M12, Box 117, North Postal Station, Boston, Mass. 


Leaky Roofs Inexpensively Repaired 


Quickly, easily, any weather. $1 brings can of durable, 
water-shedding mastic cement. Martinek Paint Co., 6 Hum. 
phrey Street, a, N.Y. 


General Aggie. Something new; whirlwind seller. “Repeat” 
Washing Powder. Washes clothes without rubbing. Women 
throw away washboards. Big profits. Exclusive territory 
Write today for free package. y 
Kittredge Co 


2 __ 88 Putaem &t.. Tunkhannock, Pa. 
Traveling Field R mtatives Wanted. Should net 
$10,000 yearly. Choice of territory. Weekly advances. 
Merchants School of Advertising, 
Dept. 8, 22 Quincy Street, Chicago 


Free Map, Trans-Pecos Oil Fields, Texas. LATES! 

Gusher . Wonderful o unity. Write for free map 
and information. Schimmel Co. Suite 490, Neil P. Anderson 
Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


$10.00 A DAY EASILY EARNED; SEVEN BAR BOXES. 

Assorted Soaps, Perfumes, Combination Boxes. Selling like 
HOT CAKES. Men, Women, 100% fit. Catalog mailed 
free. CROFTS & REED CO., CHICAGO. 


“HAVE YOU A CAMERA?” 


No need to worry about a job, when you can earn $150.00 to 
$300.00 per month with any good camera or kodak — any size. 
Magazines are ready to buy your prints, if you know how to 
sell them. Our complete 22 son Course in Photographic 
Journalism will teach you to start earning money at once 
Total cost $5.00. Send remittance or write for particulars. 

WALHAMORE INSTITUTE 
Dept. PJ. Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ECZEMA 


1S CURABLE 


Write me today and I will send you a free trial of my mild, 
soothing, guaranteed treatment that will prove it. Stops 
the itching and heals permanently. Send no money — just 
write me—that is all you have todo. Address ! 

Dr. Cannaday, 1226 Park Square, Sedalia, Mo. 
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GENUINE SPEAKMAN 
“MIXOMETER” BATH SHOWERS 
Advertised in Literary Digest at $37.50 


My price $20.00 each. These are used in the 
finest residences. 


H. L. CARROLL, New Jersey Ave., S.E., Washington, D.C. 














Army and Navy Field Glasses 


Object lenses two and one-quarter inches; measures 
when closed, seven and one-ei hth inches; nine and 
three-eights inches extended. Fine Morocco eovered, 
in carrying case, complete, each $10.00. 

CATrweiey, silverware; Cutiey 
. iverwa: 
436 Rhode Island Ave, NW. “WASHINGTON, D.C. 


TEXAS OIL NEWS | 


FREE PRODUCTION REPORT 
Gives names of all oil companies having 
wells, number of barrels produced, and re 
received from oil. Also special information on 
Trans-Pecos Oil Fields. Write for free copy today. 
SCHIMMEL & CO. 
Suite 779 Neil P. Anderson Building 
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